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PREFACE. 



The object of thia little work is to simplify the 
important History of onr comitry ; for although 
many pleasing and excellent juyenile works 
hare been written on this subject, yet the 
author could find nothing simple enough to 
arrest the attention of children ; and, finding 
in the education of her own, that anything 
written in Verse laid hold of the imagination 
more readily, and was much longer retained 
in the memory than Works in Prose, she was 
induced to make this attempt ; and, haring in 
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her own expeHence found it successful, has 
been persuaded to publish it for the benefit of 
others. Should it be so fortunate as to 
increase the desire for Historical Beading 
amongst the children of England, it will more 
than repay the efforts of 

THE AUTHOR. 
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•WILLIAM THE FIRST, CALLED 
"THE <30NQUER0R." 

%isa WiLUAJE IKE PiBsT WSB a Norinaa by birth, 
Who bad ao legal right to the throne ; 

Bat bo vanquihBed the last a£ the Saxon Kings, 
■AmA claimed England'a crown as his own. 

fie was warmly received by all clasaeB of men — 
For in arms he was greatly renowned ^ 

And in WeHtminetar Abbey, on Christmas day. 
Was William the Conqueror crowned. 



2 WtLLlAH tHX rt&Bftf 

William filled all his castles with friends of his o«tm-— 
Thus the plans of the English were crossed — 

And many attempts to dethrone him were made, 
But their power oyer England was lost. 

The Scots and the Danes at length came to their aid^ 

But William, victorious still, 
Compelled them to yield to the power of his arms, 

And to own his superior skill. 

Still, many conspiracies threatened his life ; 

And, to add to his numerous woes — 
His sons, Eohert and William, against him rehelled/ 

Disturbing the kingdom^s repose. 

But having subdued them at length by main force, 
And prevented their further advance ; 

He then quarrelled, on some very trifling' pretext, 
With Phillip the Pirst, King of Prance :— 

And, raising an army, he marched to that land, 
Laying waste with both fire and sword ; 

Destroying each village and town in his road : 
But his cruelty brought its reward ;— 

Por, riding one day o'er the ruins of Nantes, 
His horse suddenly plunged on one side, 

Which threw the King forward, and bruised him so 
much. 
That very soon after he died. 

He died in the sixty-third year of his age. 
And the twenty-first year of his reign — 

Was interred in One Thousand and Eighty-Seven, 
In a small town in Prance, called Caen. 
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He shared his possessions between his three soni, 
Leaving England to William, we're told ; 

To Bobert, his eldest, he.Kormandy gave; 
And to Henry, the youngest, his gold. 

The great Doomsday Book was compiled in this reign ; 

The Kew Porest, in Hampshire, was laid ; 
And our useful, and beautiful. Musical Kotes 

Introduced, by a Frenchman, 'tis said. 

A very strange custon^ this King introduced. 

Lest the English again should rebel ; 
^e commanded them all to extinguish their lightf, 

4^t the sound of the Cur&w BelL 




WILLUM THE SECCfND, SURNAMED 
"RIIFU9." 

Now William the Second was duly proclaimed 

As King, in his Father's atead ; 
He, also, was active, vindictive, and bold, 

And they Bumamed him, "Rufos the Bed." 

The Normans, howerer, conceited it nnjuat. 
That this second bod, William, should reign i 

And declaring Duke Itobert legitimate heir. 
Conspired to dethrone him again. 

But William, aware of the danger at hand^ 
Besolved to make England his friend } 

And, by promiEdug future good treatment, he raised 
A large anny his cause to defend. 
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While Bobert, instead of improTing bis cftiue, 

Or preparing bis means to compete, 
Was foolisbly spending bis mooey and time, 

Until William's sucess was complete. 

And be, baying fully establisbed bimself, 

Tbe conspiracy soon was put down ; 
Wbile most of tbe barons were banisbed for life, 

And tbeir property claimed by the crown. 

Yet still these two brothers contended for right, 
And many fresh quarrels were made ; 

When Peter, tbe Hermit, in England arrived. 
And published tbe first Crusade. 

This Monk, with a courage and zeal unsurpassed, 

Sought to rescue the Holy Land ; 
And to drive out tbe Infidel Turks from their hold, 

He collected a numerous band. 

And amongst tbe vast numbers who took up the croBS, 

Duke Eobert appeared with the rest ; 
Having sold to his brother bis lands, whilst be fought 

For the country our Saviour had blest. 

Thus William's possessions were greatly increased, 

Eor numbers tbeir heritage sold ; 
And to raise tbe large sums which the purchase 
involved. 

His subjects were taxed, we are told. 

He reigned thirteen years, unrespected, unloved. 
In One Thousand One Hundred he died — 

Being killed by an arrow, when hunting one day. 
Which by accident entered his side. 

B 3 
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Noble Westminster Hall by this Bafiis was bailt^ 
You have heard of its beauty, I know ; 

And the great Tower of London, whose story unfolds 
Many scenes of oppression and woe. 

It was during this reign that the sea overflowed 

The famous Earl Godwin's lands ; 
And formed that most strange and remarkable bflmk^ 

Well known as the Goodwin Sands. 




HENRY THE PIRST: 

Ko*i tienry, the third son of ■William the Firstj 
Was tiie nest who ascended the throne ; 

Though he khew that the right of possession belonged 
To Duhe Bobert, his brother, alone. 

Btit Henry, a man of mlich learning and depth* 

Had conceived an ambition to reign ; 
And lost not a tnotnent maturing his plans, 

When Enf^iB, the late King -was slain. 

And, by promising all grievous wrongs to redress, 
Sach fiivonr with England he found— 

That both barons and people accepted Ms fiiith, 
And, as Henry the Pirst, he was crowned. 
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When, in order to make his possessions secure, 
His interests more firmly combined, — 

By espousing a Princess the nation approved. 
Who belonged to their favourite line. 

In the meantime, Duke Kobert returned from the wars,^ 

Eesolved to establish his right ; 
And each brother collected an army of men, 

Who remained several days within sight, 

But the barons contrived to negooiate peace. 
Lest this fearful contention should spread ; 

When Bx>bert, consented to give up his right, 
And receive a large pension instead. 

Now, by way of cementing this treaty of peace, 

It likewise was further agreed, — 
That, if either should die, leaving no child behind, 

The survivor, to all should succeed. 

So the armies disbanded, and Bobert returned, 

To his native dominions again ; 
Where his sad indiscretions disgusted his friends. 

And they sent for his brother to reign : — 

Who landed an army, the following year, 
When a battle between them was fought ; 

And Eobert was not only vanquished, alas ! 
But a captive to England was brought. 

The reduction of Normandy, followed, of course. 

Which finally settled the strife ; 
But the ill-fated liobert was cruelly used. 

And confined a close prisoner for life. 



^0^^ Etenty posd^ssed Ur6 most p^^^efM stateflf/ 
And had children, his fortunes to ^hare ; 

His eldest, a son, lybom the i^^tion at large^ 
Beceived as legiinate heir. 

And, tiliat Normandy too, should receive hiifi fts sitoh, 
Sailed with hjin at once to that shore ,**' . >' 

But thfe idol of Henry's affection and pride, 
Was doomed to. see England no more. 

These honours had all been performed with gtetft 
pomp, i {' 

Aiid the Chfinnel was nearly re- crossed ; 
When the ship was mismanaged, in which the Frfne* 
sailed, i , ' '' 

And iill, save one person^ were lost. 

It 'WtiA several days, e*er the £ing was informed^ 

Of the death of his laToi^rite child ; 
And he never recovered thfe terrible shock, 

Or ever, in life, again smiled 

One legitimate daughter wad all that remained^ 
To whom he bequeathed for her life, — ; ' 

The crdwn and dominion^ himself had usurped^ 
Which caused much contention and strife. 

At St. Denis, in Normandy, Henty died. 

In the thirty-sixth year of his reign ; 
And, despite of his wisdom, full many a blot 

On his character, still must remain. 

To Beading, in England, his body was brought^ 

In Eleven Hundred and Thirty-JFive, 
And interred in the Abbey — his affluence liad raised^ 

Which still his ambitions survive. 




STEPHEN. 

Ifo sooner did Henry's death become known ' 

Than Frinoe Btephen, his taatea'a hod, 

Usurped the poBSession of Kingdom and Crown, 
And a reign of contention began. 

The lower order of People received him at onoe, 
Then the voice of the Clei^ he sought ; 

Bf his brother, the Bishop of Winchester's ud, 
Their allegiance was speedily bought. 

With such haste was this great revolution arranged. 

That small opposition was found ; 
And, 'ere Empress Uaude was prepared to contend, 

At Wectminster, Stephen was crowned- 
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fie exerted the powers of his talented mind, 

The affection of all to procure, 
Kot forgetting to be on good terms with the Pope^ 

His position to folly secure. 

Bat» he was not permitted to govern in peace, 

For Matilda, the rightful heir, came. 
With her natural brother of Gloucester, prepared^ 

To fully establish her claim. 

Her number of partisans daily increased. 

Thus her cause against Stephen gained ground; 

And, after some months of contention and strife, 
Matilda was formally crown'd. 

But, as soon as she'd fully established herself. 

She treated her friends with disdain ; 
Soon the nobles repented their 2eal in her cause^ 

And declared her unworthy to reign. 

Then compassion sprung up for the still exiled Kingi 
And the nation now sought to restore 

The man, whom they called an usurper, and foe, 
And deposed but a few months before. 

The Bishop of Winchester fann'd into flame 

The rapidly gathering strife ; 
So Matilda, at length, was compell'd to submit, 

And gladly escaped with her Ufe. 

Her brother of Gloucester, a captive was made. 
Who, for her, had such bravery shown ; 

And Stephen was brought from his dungeon again. 
To be replaced as King on the Throne. 
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But another opposer soon entered the lists, 
This was Henry, Matilda's young son ; 

Though a youth of few summers, was actiye, and bold> 
And a fresh revolution begun, 

Stephen tried ev^rf meakiB to evade this new foe, 
But the tid6 of events wets too strong — 

For he could not deny, 4hat the Crowii which he wore. 
Did, in justice, to Henry belong. 

The nation, 6,i last, became tired of wtait, 
And resolved that these struggles should end-rs- 

80 decided the Crown should be S^phen's for life, 
And thiBu to PrinCe Henry descend. 

Stephen reigned eighteen yeairs, and at Dov^ he died. 

In Eleven Hundred and Fifty-foi^ur ; 
With him we must finish the Korman kings, 

And the line of the Saxoni^ restore, 

There were no great inventions in those early years, 

For learning was not much diffused, 
And the only commercial improvement we fin4^ 

Wfta th^t Bugaf w$s first introd^ce^f 
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FuitCB Hbubt, tu King, waa moat warmly received, 

For the title was really his own ; 
He WM like vise the first, for a great many years, 

'Who had legally oome to the Throne. 

The father of Henry, the Prince of Anjoa, 

The name of Plantogenet bore ; 
So oaUed from a sprig of genesta, or broom. 

Which instead of a feather he vore. 

And King Henry, either from fancy or choice. 

Had likewise adopted the same, 
And thus every Prince, who belonged to that line, 

"Was afterwards know by that name. 
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He, at this time, had reached but his twenty-first yeafi 
Yet was firm, enterprising, and strong, 

Possessing that judgment, decision, and xeal, 
Which to talented natures belong. 

With England, and Normandy, Henry now claimed. 
Also Maine, with Touraine and Anjou ; 

And, in right of his wife^ he had added to these 
The States of Guienne and Poitott^ 

T 

And not being forced to buy favour of men> 

To keep the Crown firm on his head ; 
He sought to administer justice with skill ; 

Thus prosperity rapidly spread. 

He defeated the Welsh, and made peace with that 
land. 

For nothing his energy cross'd 5 
And recovered from Scotl|nd that part of his realm> 

Which Stephen had previously lost. 

He surrounded himself by the noble and good, 
While the vicious he boldly expelled ; 

There was only one person, at least, at this time, 
Who had ever against him rebelled. 

This was Thomas-a-Becket, that man of great fame, 

Who by birth was a citizen's son. 
From which humble station he steadily rose, 

TJutil the King's favour he won. 

Through all the gradations of office he passed, 
For ambition with knowledge will spring, 

Thus Becket advanced, until Chancellor made, 
Second only in rank to the King. 
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The Clergy had made some encroachments of power ; 

Bat Henry had dwelt on the hope, 
That, placing his favomite over the Churchy 

Would further his views with the Pope. 

3ut the nature of Becket seemed totally cl^anged ; 

He defied hoth the King and his Peers, 
^.nd sup|>orted the Clergy — thus England yrnfl kept 

In continual ferment for years. 

I cannot narrate the particulars here^ 

Of the tragedy, olosii^ this strife ; 
But* the King spoke in g^'eat irritation^ one day« 

What <k>st ThqmJas-a-Becket his life. 

Some present, on hearing his words of reproach^ 
Conceived that his meaning was plkin ; 

And Beckety that night, without warning or pn^er^ 
On the steps of: the altar was slain. 

The King was exceedingly grieved, and displeased,, 
When informed of the zeal of these men-; - 

^nd, hy way of diverting the puhlie mind, 
8 taited Qver to Ireland then. 

jN'ow, this fertile and heautiful island had been. 
O'er the space of a great many year»^ ,' 

Divided, and governed, by five petty KingSj, 
Who had quarrelled, at last it appears. 

And one of the 4ve, with a view to reyenge, 

The assistance of Henry implor'd ;^ 
When Earl Peml»:okp, or Strongbow, with others set 
out. 

And )us king^o^P tpPermot restor^^ 
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Snt Pembroke, jelated by speedy sncoess^ 
The daughter of Dermot espoused — 

On con^itioOy that he woujld depute him hi^ hei^^ 
And thus his<ambitionj9raB roused. ; 

&e enlisted the aid of some powerful chiefs, 
And, at length, so much power obtained — 

that the following year, when Dennot expired^ 
Two-thirds of tiie Island he'd gained. . • { 

But Henry, determined those honours t6 shsi^, 

And Strongbol^r himself to subdue j 
Bo landeid with five hundred Knights, in his train^ 

In Eleven Hundred and Seventy *Two^ - •' 

Overawed by the sight of this powerfi^l force, 
All the Princes wilih Strongbow gave ;way.j 

trhus Inelaiud wa^ joined to our own beloved; land, 
And belongs to ^the Crown , to this day. / , i 

The national joy at this conquest was ^a^, 
And Henry was welcomed with pr^de; j 

But, alas 1 wi;th domestic contention and woe. 
The heart of the Monarc^ was trie4« 

His haughty Queen Elenor never had been 

A fond or ajQPectionate ^fe.; 
Por the way she encouraged her children to wtong^ 

Embittered King Henr^^s life. 

Henry, Geoffry, and Hichard, their three eldest sons 

Had already gone over to Prance ; 
And some crown'd heads of Europe had not felt 
ashamed, 

Their turbulent schemes to advance* 
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And, by their assistance, an army was nosed, 

Wluch enabled these sons to rebel ; 
To add to which trouble the Scots had comxnenced, 

A fierce insurrection as well. 

And the King fear*d that till Becket's defith was 
avenged. 

His enemies still would combine ; 
9o, barefoot^ he sought absolution at last, 

From the Monks at St. Thomas's shrine. 

The King's fortunes, from that day, appeared to reviye, 

The Scots were completely subdubd ; 
Prince Henry consented to lay down his arms, 

And, at present, abandon l^e feud. 

In One Thousand One Hundred and Eighty-eight, 
The Pope published another Crusade-r-^ 

For the Christians had been overcon^e by the Turks, 
And now were soliciting aid. 

Prince Eichard of England prepar'd, with all speed. 

The cause of the Cross to maintain ; 
But, instead of so using the army he'd raised, 

He made war on his father again. 

Henry, quite unprepared for this sudden attack, 

A treaty reluctantly sign'd ; 
And his children's ingratitude bitterly cursed, 

In the fearful distress of his hiind. 

But the sorrow, which wounded the poor King the 

most, 

When this last sad rebellion begun ; 

"Was the want of affection, and duty, in John — 

His youngest, and favourite son. 

G 3 
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His heaitti, from this time, very rapidly fail^ 
And, to soothe him, all efforts were yain. 

He died at the Castle Ghinon, near Samur^ 
In the thirty-fifth year of his reign* 

It was also the fifty-eighth year bf his age> 

Eleven Hundred and Eighty-nine ; 
And we trace, through the shadows that daifkeh^^ 
hid life, 

Much goodness and rirtue coihhin^* 

Pair Bo^ambnd Clifford — whose beauty and fj&te^ 
In the Old English Legends ate s^en— 

"Was the favourite Mistress of Henry the Second; 
Alid was poisoned at last by his Queen. 

The Circuit of Judgbs^ by Henry was formed^ 

Which remains ah established plan : 
And, amongst the inventions, which still wiere but vsW, 

The Manufacture of Paper begaui 




RICHARD THE riRST, StRNAMED 
"CCEUR-DE-LION." 

EiDg Bichard the Firat, has been eret esteem'd, 

A Prince of less jadgment than might 
"Cceur-de-Lion" the Btunamebywhioh he was knows, 

And hiB motto was " God and my Bight/' 
His features and figure were Btrikingly fine, 

His dispositiaii was generous, and kind, 
And his courage was dauntleeae-^by which he 
obtain' d 

Great ascendancy over men's minds. 
To bestow some rich gifts on his brother, Prince John, 

And release his Queen-Mother again — 
Whom hisfatherbadkeptincoQ&nement, tbryeara — 

Were amongst the first acts of bis reign. 
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He next sold the castles attached to the Grown j 

An4 vast sums of money he raised — 
With ^ view to accompany Philip of France, 

And together they joined the Crusade. 

They had entei:ed a solemn engagement, it ^exotf 

To be true to cBch other in need ; 
But, Iqng ere in Palestine th^y had arrived, 

The two monarchs had oft disagreed. 

On arriving at Acre, old friendships revived, 

They forgot all the feuds of the past ; 
There, uniting their forces, the Turks overpoweredi 

And the town was surrendered at last. 

On the plea of bad health, Philip soon retum*dhome. 
Leaving brave-hearted Eichard behind — 

And Burgundy, also, with ten thousand troops. 
To assist his endeavours, we find. 

Bichard, now left alone to conduct this great war, 

Prom victory to victory went on ; 
And, at length, he determined to boldly besiege 

The fine city of Ascalon. 

4 

But Saladin, Sultan of Egypt, resolved 

To assert his authority then ; 
And, disputing their march, placed himself in the road, 

With three hundred thousand brave men. 

This day fully equalled King Bichard's desires, 

He'd on enemy worthy his sword ; 
The main body he bravely led forward himself, 

And by courage secured his reward. 
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Forty-thousafid poor Saracelis fell ; 
And Aflcalon^ not only yielded itself, 

But other great cities as well. 

In sight of Jerus^em, Bichcurd arrived, 

The obreclt he longed to obtain — 
But with sorrow perceived, for the present, at least, 

All further kdvance was in tain. . * 

For his men Wjbre e^ansted, with want, and fatigtie> 
And cared not l^eir fame to, increase ; 

So he thought it expedient to come to sbme terms, 
And with his brave foe to make |jeace. 

And a cmious treaty it certainly sieeme^, 

Which was signed by those rival powers ; 
Being made for three years, thvee months, 'and threes 
weeksj ■*'■'. 

Three days, and three hours. 

His expedition concluded, the King next prepared 
To return to his country agaiii-^ '^ ^ 

Where hisbrotherhad basely endeavoured, meantime^ 
His crown and dominion^ to gain. ' 

King Philip of France also leagued with Prince John, 

Forgetting his promise of yore— 
That he never would trespass on Bichard's domains, 

And bad tried to gain Normandy o'er^ 

Now, the King in returning from Palestine, 
WaSy perhaps, more courageous than wise ; 

For he tried to pass homeward, through Germany, 
By the aid of a Pilgrim's disguise^ 
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Stopping one day to rest at a poor peasant's home, 

He, jEdas ! was a prisoner made ; 
For hisi purse too well filled, and the gloves of hii 
; page, 

The rank of the master hetrayed. 

The ijirch Duke of Austria captured the King, 

In ihe Emperor of Germany's name ; 
And loaded the hero with scorn, and contempt. 

Who had filled all the world with his fame. 

It was months ere the English discovered the place 
That detained the King captive so long; 

Till a poor in^nstrel played 'neath his window, one day. 
And Bichard concluded the song, : 

His ransom at last was decided upon. 

But it took a great while to prepare ; 
Aliiio' numbers came forward with generous warmtl| 

AU glad to contribute their share. 

He landed at Sandwich, the twentieth of March, 

Sleven Hundred and Ninety-four ; 
And was welcomed to England by thou9ands of hearta. 

Delighted to see him once more. 

His in^prisonment passed — ^his freedom restored. 
They determined to crown him again ; 

That the honour his own loving subjects bestowed 
Might wipe out captivity's stain. 

His brother John*8 baseness he freely forgave. 

And urged him his vices to shun ; 
Though he very well knew he could never forget 

The wrongs which that brother had done. 
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He then visited Prance, to obtain some reyenge 

On Philip his unworthy friend ; 
And a singular circumstance happened, while there, 

Which brought the King's life to an end. 

The Viscount Limoges, whose castle belonged 

Bj right to the English throne ; 
Discovered a treasure upon his estate, . 

Which he foolishly claimed as his own « 

Audi beoause he refused to deliver it up, 
The Eing to harsh means had recourse ; 

And the Castle of Chalus directly besieged, 
Determined to take it by force. 

But while reconnoitring their means of defence, 

He was by an old enemy spied ; 
Whoaim'd with his cross-bow, and wounded the King, 

From which he soon afterwards died. 

Bichaid reigned but ten years, only four months oi 
which 

Was passed on the English shore ; 
And the consequence was, more disorder prevailed 

Than had ever been heard of before. 

He espoused Berengaria, Princess of Navarre, 

But left no child behind, it appears. 
He died in Eleven Hundred and Ninety-nine, 

His age being forty- two years. 

He at one time appointed Prince Arthur, his heir 

His late brother GeoflBry's son ; 
But he afterwards altered his mind, and his wiU, 

And left his dominions to John. 




JOHN. 

ITow, I're told ysn before, that Prinee Jobo waa 
Jialiked, 

For hiB faulte were so pebliely known ; 
And few faithful bearts bid htm wdcome, that day, 

H« aseended the Englieb throne. 

His rarname was " SmU'Tim" or " Laeklaoi," jo 
call'd, 

From a t«wn on the Iformandy coast; 
His dispositioa was cruel, rapaciona, and nde, 

TSoT ootild be of braTery boast. 

Eianeidiew, Frince Arthar, was qnite of an age, 

To feel himself bitterly munged ; 
And sought to recover, with King flip's aid. 

The Kingdom which to bim belonged. 
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But John's crafty spirit concerted the means^ 

King Philip^s weak temper to wile« 
By concluding a treaty, in which Fhilip's son. 

Was to marry John's niece, of Ceistile. 

Arthur married a daughter of Philip's, at last^ 
In One Thousand Two Hundred and Two ; 

When Philip assisted the Prince to lay siege, 
To Mirabel Castle, Poitou. 

His Grandmother, Elenor, lived in this place. 

Who had ever his enemy been ; 
The possession of which, he had nearly obtained. 

When John came and rescued the Queeo . 

The unfortunate Arthur, a prisoner was made. 

With his Sister, as well, it appears ; 
Who was taken to England, and strictly conjSiied, 

For the space of a great many years. 

While the Prince was dispatched off to Castle Falaise, 
Where John hoped to find him a grave ; 

But the kind-hearted Governor, Hi;bert-de-Burgh, 
Determined his victim to save. 

He'd a funeral performed, with all possible care, 

In order full credence to gain ; 
But the Bretons believing him murdered, rebelled, 

And forced him, the cheat, to explain. 

Now, concealment was out of the question, of course, 
Boon the rescue was told to King John ; 

And it always was thought that this barbarous man. 
Destroyed the poor Prince at Bouen. 
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This conduct produced uniTersal disgusti 
And no one his cause would advance ; 

So Philip, at length drove him out, step by stepi 
Till he lost his dominions in France. 

His Mother's inheritance went with the rest, 

Besides other states, it appears ; 
Which belonged the descendants of BoUa, the Jlane^ 

0*er the space of three hundred years. 

In Twelve Hundred and Eight, he fell out with the 
Pope, 

Who, the choice of Archbishop had made ; 
And, because John refused to concur with his wish, 

The land under interdict laid* 

This, however, the King did not seem to regard, 

Till the Pope most indignant grew-^ 
And resolved to bring John to obedience, tried 

What excommunication would do. 

He absolved all his subjects from keeping their oath. 

And published a sort of crusade ; 
Also sent for the crafty King Phillip, of Prance, 

Who readily came to his aid* 

But the English determined to baffle the French, 
And preserve all their rights as of yore ; 

So flocked to John's standard, the country to save. 
Though the King they disliked, more and more. 

At this crisis, the Pope sent his Legate from Bomei 
And promised the Kingdom to free — 

If John would consent to the terms he proposed, 
And to this, " Stephen Langton," agree. 
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The King being thorongUy frightened^ at last. 

The garb of submission put on ; 
And the Pope did not wish to increase PhiHp's pow^f ^ 

But only to humble King John. 

The two following years were much cheqtered with 
woe, 

The penalty discord must bring ; 
For John's conduct was ever unworthy a niccn, 

Much less ihe proud title of King. 

When the barons, at length, were completely wdm out, 
They, with ** Archbishop Langton," combined ; 

And, together, they planned out a new bill of rights, 
Thus the " Great Magna Chartai'' was signed. 

It was in a laige meadow, between Windsor and 
Staines, 

Which, to this day is called Eunemede ; 
Its meaning (the meadow of council) where John, 

To aU they demanded, agreed. 

He retired from that meeting in bitter contempt, 

Eesolved on revenge for the past ; 
And, promising plunder to all who would join, 

He collected an army at last. 

In the meantime, the barons were feasting at home, 
Thus, their plan of defence ^as delayed ; 

Kever dreaming, the negligent Monarch, indeed, 
Could 'ere have such vigour displayed ! 

And reduced to the greatest extremities now. 
They were totally thrown off their guard; 

So sent for Prince Louis, the Dauphin of France, 
And promised the Crown as rew r 
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Btit na dooner had Louis connnenc^ his careei;, 

Than the barons repented them sore ; 
And tof tesGue their land from the power of If ranee, 

Tuiiied, and joined the King's standard^ once 
more* 

With his forces increased^ John was marching from 
Lynn^ 

By the "Wash,** on the Lindobishire coast j 
When the tear of the army wets caught by the tide, 

And the Whole of their baggage was lost. 

He reached Swineshead Abbey> but grief and ^iigae. 

Had a serious illness brought dn. ; 
And a day or two latei*, at Newark, ejtpired. 

The despised and detested King John. 

He had niarried two wives — the first he divorcedi 

But his se6ond, and favourite Queen, 
Survived with hid children, when John hinlself died. 

In Twelve Hundred and Sixteen. 

His reign over England was seventeen years ; 

And it cannot be justly denied, 
That the " Charter'' he signed still remains to this day. 

The great bulwark of England's pride. 

No chimneys were built till the reign of this King, 

Before— smoke escaped as it could ; 
And a stone-bridge was also built over the Thames^ 

While the former had all been of wood. 




I HE THIRD. 



Kino Uknbt tub ThiBd was but nine years of age, 
When the late King, his father, espircd ; 

And, as he was considered too youthful to reigo, 
A Protector was therefore required. 

Earl Pembroke performed this great duty full well, 

To the forms of the Charter adhered. 
And, while he was spared, England's interetit to watch, 

So foreign iuvasiou was feared. 

Though the Dauphin of France staid In England some 
months, 

To reduce it was still his desire ; 
But a battle at Lincoln decided his fate. 

And compelled him at length to retire. 
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Pembroke gdverned affairs with undoubted silocGMy 
In Twelve Hundred and Nineteen he died j 

Then Hubert^de-Burgh, and Feter-de-Eoche> 
His place in succession supplied. 

When the King was sixteen^ he was thought by hiB 
friends, 

Sufficiently old to succeed ; 
But^ neither possessing decision, 6r tadt^ 

Idiade a very weak Monarch indeed; 

Now the King df f^rance died in the following year, 
When the reign of Prince Louis begun j 

But he only governed a very short time, 
And died, leavitig one infant son. 

Henry thought this a moment propitious for him, 

He would Normandy try to regain ; 
But conducted the whole expedition so ill| 

That, disgraced) he turned homeward again. 

His marriage) which very soon after took place, 
Produced great contention and strife ; 

For he very imprudently raised into power 
All the favourite Mends of his wife. 

The consequence waS) that for several years. 

The greatest confusion prevailed; 
And the Pope, taking undue advantage of which. 

The rights of the Church had assailed. 

At length the *' De Montfort'* rebellion l?roke out, 
In which twenty-four Barons agreed. 

To reform all these noxious abuses at once. 
And compel the weak King to accede. 
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So the King and his barons contended for power. 
And all goyemment seemed at an end, 

Till " Prince Edward" arrived at his eighteenth year, 
And resolved the Sling's rights to defend. 

Kow the Prince had abilities noble and great ; 

And though but a delicate youth, 
There were thousands who long had deserted the King, 

Joined his son in all honour and truth. 

At LeweS) in Sussex, a battle was fought, 

But the rebels the victory won ; 
And Henry of England, a prisoner was made. 

With his brother of Bome, and his son. 

Prince Edward, and Henry his cousin, were sent. 
Strongly guarded, to Dover that day ; 

Por the faith of their Pathers* as hostages kept. 
Till De-Montford established his sway. 

Who, indeed, so completely assumed the command. 
That he used the King's name as his own ; 

And, finally, raised his ambition so high, 
That he even aspired to the Throne. 

The Earl of Gloucester had formerly been Leicester's 
friend. 

But disgusted, at length, by his pride, 
Kow, secretly planned, to release the young Prince, 

And put Leicester's schemes on one side. 

In this he succeeded ; and joining himself, 

Other partizans sought to obtain ; 
When the Barons so eagerly flocked to the Prince, 

That he headed an army again. 
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Earl Leicester had still the old Eing in his power ; 

And, pretending his "Father to shield, 
He proclaimed, ^s a traitor, the gallant young Prince^ 

And prepared to compel him to yield. 

He sent for his eldest son, Simon, from town. 

Who at Kenil worth shortly arrived ; 
When the Prince intercepted, and conquered him too, 

And the hopes of his country revived. 

Before Leicester could hear of his speedy defeat^ 
Edward's army had marched into sight, 

WithDe-Montfort's own banner displayed in the front, 
Which was taken that day in the fight 

Thus deceived, Leicester thought that the army was 
his. 

But, at length, when convinced of the truth — 
He exclaimed, " now may God save the souls of us all, 

For our bodies belong to this youth." 

When the two armies met, Leicester quickly con- 
trived, 

Li the midst, the poor Monarch to bring ; 
Who only escaped with his life, by the cry — 

" Oh ! save me, I*m Henry, the King.*' 

The Prince no sooner heard of his Father's distress, 

Than he fiew, like a dutiful son. 
To secure his retreat — then as boldly returned-— 

And a glorious victory won. 

This battle at Faversham, settled affairs, 
Earl Leicester, and one son, was slain ; 

The confederate Barons relinquished their arms 
And became loyal subjects again. 
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In Twelre Hundred and Seventy, Edwaid embarked, 
And a small, but brave^ army he led, 

Intending to join the Crusade, with the French, 
But, at Tunis, found Louis was dead. 

So the French troops returned, but Prince Edward 
remained, 

Besolyed his own fortunes to try ; 
But the Saracens, cowardly^ fearing his power. 

Determined this champion should die. 

They hil^ an assassin to murder him there ; 

But his fond and affectionate wife. 
Sucked the poison from out of the wound he received, 

Thus succeeded in saving his life. 

King Henry had now become feeble and old. 

And, alas ! as his virtues were few. 
He was not much deplored, when his death waa 
announced, 

In Twelve Hundred and Seventy-two. 

His reign was a long one, of fifby-six years. 
And, in tracing events, we may find — 

That the fine arts were greatly encouraged by him, 
Though feeble the powers of his mind. 

There were many inventions, well worthy remark. 

Of which you will some day inquir 
Now first introduced, with but dubious success. 

By famed Roger Bacon, a Friar — 

Whose wonderful talents were not understood. 
For he frightened the world it appears ; 

And, instead of rewarding his genius and worth. 
As a wizard, confi"^'' ^^^ ^'^^ vp«r«. 
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Beading glasses, and telescopes (now so improyed). 

Were first by this monk introduced ; 
And gunpowder, too, although many years passed^ 

Before it was commonly used. 

He made many new medicines, wrote many books, 

And at last, with his magical pen, 
Produced the first map— which, though simple to uB,t 

Was thought yery wonderful then. 

The Mariner's Compass was also brought out, 

An invention of infinite worth ; 
By the aid of its needle, which points to the North,; 

Many thousands haye sailed round the earth. 

The first gold was coined, the first coals were dtfg. 

Which a national blessing conferred ; 
And the yery first Parliament, likewise, wad fonbed 

In the reign of King Henry the Third. 




EDWARD THE FIBST. 

IPbihOb Edwixp was eanuDg great gloiy abroad, 

At the time of his Father's decease; 
He returned in Twelve Hundred and Seveaty-Four, 

And claimed his posseBsioDB in peace. 

Hia figure was Btrikingly slender, and tall, 
His Bumame was " Long-shanks," we find ; 

He delighted in all kinds of martial exploits. 
And poeaeesed an accomplished mind. 

Ton will all feel prepared to admire him, I know 
Trom what you have previously heard. 

Of his courage and skill, which was often displayed, 
In the reign of Sing Henry the Third. 
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The Police of the Kingdom he justly restored, 

The national order to raise ; 
But the mode of refilling his coffers, it seems, 

Was not so deserving of praise. 

He sent his commissioners round, to inquire 

By what title the castles were held ; 
And all those who would not consent to a fine, 

To yield up their lands were compelled. 

When they came to Earl Warraine, insisting that he, 
Some account of his title should give ; 

He replied — " by the sword was our title obtained. 
And by that shall be held while I live." 

When this haughty message was brought to the King, 
His scheme would not answer he found ; 

So he stopped the commission, not thinking it wise. 
To tread on such dangerous ground. 

He next made arrangements to war with the Welsh, 
Who were troublesome neighbours again ; 

And in an engagement, which shortly took place. 
The Welsh King, "Llewellyn," was slain. 

His brother. Prince David, to London was brought ; 

And, to warn the poor Welsh of his power, 
Edward cruelly ordered, that he should be hung. 

And his head be exposed on the Tower. 

He then took undisputed possession of Wales, 
For their power to oppose him was past ; 

And " Llewelljm" and " David," so cruelly slain, 
Of that long line of Kings were the last. 
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Edwaid^s own eldest son at Camarron, just bom. 
He said should be called their Prince ; 

And thus the first sons of our own EngUsh Kings 
Have been styled " Prince of Wales," ever since. 

Now, England and Scotland were excellent friends. 
And through two reigns relations had been ; 

And it now was arranged that the young Prince of 
Wales 
Should espouse Scotland's infant Queen. 

Freparations were made to cement the afi^Edr, 
When her death put the marriage aside ; 

On her passage to Scotland the young queen declined^ 
And while at the Orkneys she died. 

And the death of this childy only three years of age. 

Was for years the unfortunate cause 
Of plunging the nation in many sad feuds, 

And in long and disastrous wars. 

There were thirteen competitors put forth a claim, 
But the nearest were " Baliol " and " Bruce ;" 

And, finding they could not decide for themselves, 
Aiked Edward — ^between them to choose. 

The fortunes of Scotland thus placed in his power, 

He pretended to settle the fray ; 
But he found the temptation too strong to rcnst. 

And ambition led judgment astray. 

He marched to the borders of Scotland, fortbwith, 
With an army they could not withstand 

And insisted the Scotch should acknowledge his right 
Of supremacy over their land. 
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He desired all their castles and places of strength 
As his should be henceforward known ; 

And when this was done, he gare jndgment at last. 
And ** Baliol *' was placed on the throne. 

£ut the title was all the King ever possessed, 

And that, for a very brief space ; 
For Edward's exactions he could not resist, 

Kor with his encroachments keep pace. 

Kow, the Scotch did not like to be treated as slaves. 
And determined to boldly make war ; 

But Edward was soon in the field to resist, 
And defeated the King at Dunbar. 

He insisted that '' Baliol " should give up his crown. 

And detained him a prisoner beside ; 
But allowed him at last to retire into France, 

Where he many years afterwards died. 

While Edward was busy subduing the Scots, 

By injustice and serious cost, 
A quarrel arose between England and France, 

And " Guienne " was by artifice lost. 

It was all that was left to the English crown, 

The last of Queen Eleanor's dower — 
Of which Philip had borrowed the right, for a space. 

But retained it when once in his power. 

Edward soon after buried his amiable Queen — 

Very deeply he grieved for her loss — 
And from ''Harby" in Nottingham, where she expired, 

To Westminster followed her corpse. 
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And at every place where they halted to rest, 

A remembrance of her to retain, 
Stone crosses were builty of which to this day 

Both " IN'orthampton'' and '' Waltham" remain. 

Soon after, renowned " William Wallace " appeared. 
Whose exploits have so often been sung; 

Who heroicadly fought to free Scotland once more, 
But failed, and was afterwards hung. 

After "Baliol " was dead, " Robert Bruce" raised his 
claim. 

When another fierce struggle began ; 
He raised a small army to hazard his chance. 

And was crowned by the '' Countess Buchann." 

When the "King was informed that the Scots were in 
arms, 

He loaded their land with abuse ; 
And swore, that to England he'd never return. 

Till he'd seen the destruction of Bruce. 

Having spent many months in fruitless pursuits, 
He became at length deeply incensed ; 

And ere he bad time to fulfil his desire, 
A serious illness commenced. 

He had sent for fresh forces, but ere they arrived 

A report of his death got about ; 
And, in order to prove that the statement was false, 

In spite of remoDstrance, went out ; 

But had only advanced a few miles on the road, 
When he said he felt weary and tired ; 

In a tent by the roadside they halted to rest. 
And at " Burgh on the Sands '' he expired. 
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His dying request was a strange one, indeed— 

He charged Edward, his eldest son, 
Not to bury his body, or let the sword rest, 

Until he all Scotland had won. 

Edward died in July, Thirteen Hundred and Seven, 

In the thirty-fifth year of his reign ; 
And though seventy summers had wrinkled his brow, 

Love of conquest he could not restrain. 

*' Tallow Candles " and " Coals " became commonly 
used; 

*' Striking Clocks *' were invented beside ; 
And a flourishing trade done in Wool, Lead, and Tin, 

Which England at this time supplied. 

The most barbarous act of King Edward the First 
Was his robbing the Jews of their gain ; 

Which for ever must tarnish the brilliant ezploiiB 
Of his otherwise prosperous reign. 
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Now, Edward the Second, " Caemarrou" iumamed, 

Commenced his iisIiappT career ; 
Being one complete tiesue of folly aod vice, 

Wliich alas ! in the sequel you'll hear. 
A. wicked companion, "Piers Qaveston" by name, 

Had cormpted the Prince from Ma youth; 
And 80 fostered his vices, at last he became 

Begardless of honour and truth. 
His Father, King Edward, had banished this man, 

"Well aware how the Priuoe waa enthralled ; 
And he made it a dying request to the Prince, 

That " Piers Qaveston" should not he recalled. 
But his parent was no sooner laid in the grave, 

Then he sent for his favourite again ; 
And, with him, reinstated as counsellor and friend, 

He commenced his unfortunate reign. 

e3 
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In Thirteen Hnndred and Seven he married his Qneen^ 

A woman of mascnline mind--^ 
Isabella, the daughter of Phillip of France^ 

To whom he was harsh and unkind. 

Preferring " Piers Gaveston/' his profligate Mend^ 

Whose arrogance seemed to increase, 
Till the barons completely disgusted, at last 

Eesolred that his influence should cease. 

He had often been banished -^as often recalled, 

Till his wish became absolute law ; 
And tired of seeking redress from the King, 

The nation sought justice in war. 

Earls Warwick and Lancaster led on the strifci 

And determined revenge to obtain ; 
In the presence of thousands, on famed Blacklow Killi 

The infamous Gkiveston was slain. 

The grief of the King was intense and severe, 
When he heard of his favourite's decease ; 

But he wisely concluded, instead of revenge, 
He had better negotiate peace. 

Kow, while Edward at home was distracted with 
broils, 

Eobert Bruce for his courage was famed ; 
Step, by step, he had driven the English away. 

And the throne of his fathers reclaimed. 

And Edward resolved to rouse himself now, 

And to Scotland immediately go; 
To reduce them at once to the English yoke, 

As he thought, by a single blow. 
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Between Edward's, and their little band ; 

They spent the long night in watching and prayer. 
That God would deUrer their land* 

He marched to that land with a mnch larger force 

Then was ever collected before ; 
And of conrsC) never doubting the strength of his 
power, 

Of the victory made himself sure. 

About three miles from Stirling he halted his men. 
With the Bcmks of the Bannock in sight, 

Where the small but bravearmy of Bruce wasdrawnup, 
And in revelry passed through the night. 

Bruce had chosen his ground with both wisdom and 
skill, 

Determined his fortunes to try ; 
And his brave heart responded the prayers of his men, 

That they nobly might conquer or die* 

Edward'snephew,£arlGlo*ster, commenced the attack 

He the ranks of the cavalry led ; 
But fell into a pit, covered over with leaves—* 

A snare by the enemy spread* 

When their leader was slain great confusion prevailed, 
And their ranks were disordered throughout $ 

So when Douglas advanced to return Glo'ster's charge, 
They were speedily put to the rout. 

The defeat of the cavalry raised an alajtm. 

And astonished the infsntry so, 
That they fled from the field in confusion at once, 

Without striking a single blow. 
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Edward's forces lie found would not rally again i 
The day's fortunes he now could not turn ;. 

So he fled with the rest, and brave Eobert Bruce 
Won the battle of Bannockbum. 

Edward's army disbanded, himself ill at ease, 

He returned to his country once more ; 
But he found England's interest divided in two« 

And his power more curtailed than before. 

In this fresh dilemma, the weak minded King 

In the hearts of his people lost ground ; 
Tot he still could not manage to act for himself, 

But two other new favourites found. 

These were father and son, called Spencer by name, 

Who in all future councils were seen; 
And in a few weeks were as truly disliked 

As ever " Piers Gkiveston" had been. 

Thus the King and his nobles long straggled for mighti 

The mastery — the chance of an hour ; 
At one time, the King and his favourites the head— 

The next, they in Lancaster's power. 

Earl Lancaster's party fell victims at last 

To these terrible broils of the state ; 
And eighteen more noblemen joining his cause, 

All shared his deplorable fate. 

The same year, a new quarrel with England and 

Trance, \ 

About doing homage, arose ; ' 

And the Queen was sent over to settle affairs. 

And some terms to her brother propose. 
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But instead of returning^ she gathered a force 
From those who were lately expelled, 

And, forgetting her duty as parent and wife, 
Against husband and country rebelled : 

And placing her son, about fourteen years old, 

With a profligate man at their head. 
Commenced a career of such folly and vice. 

That every virtue seemed dead. 

Thus husband and father were fiercely pursued. 
All escape firom their vengeance was vain ; 

He was captured at *' Neath;" and his favourite Mend, 
The hated Hugh Spencer, was slain. 

To Eenilworth Castle they carried the King, 
And he there by the Queen was deposed ; 

''Judge Tmssall" concluded the office in form. 
And Prince Edward as King was proposed. 

Thus ended the reign of King Edward the Second, 

A period of near twenty years ; 
Which was passed by the Ihiglish in private distress, 

And public disgrace, it appears. 

But, alas, the King's misery did not close here. 
Though his reign o'er the kingdom was past ; 

He was loaded with insults, derision, and scorn, 
And at Berkeley was murdered at last. 

In One Thousand Three Hundred and Twenty Seven, 

This terrible outrage was done ; 
And as no one of course could dispute his descent, 

Was succeeded at once by his son. 




EDWARD THE THIRD. 

"Kiytj Edwabd the Thibs was but fifbeen years old 
At the time when his poor father died ; 

So Ms mother, and Mortimer, now Earl of March, 
His place in the kingdom supplied : 

Who at once confiscated the Spencers' estates, 

The poBsession of which to obtain ; 
And the late King's own brother, of Kent, by their 
means, 

On a false charge of treason was slain. 
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In short, their whole conduct was so much disliked. 

That another rebellion was feared ; 
But foreign accounts called attention aside, 

And a more preasmg danger appeared. 

Bobert Bruce, from a distance, had waited and 
watched. 

And believed England's power was o'er; 
So prepared to retaliate now for the past, 

And had marched to the '* Borders'* once more. 

But Edward, of England, although but a youth. 

His country's honour would save ; 
So marched to the field, and convinced Eobert Bruce, 

That though he was young, he was brave. 

And, though no brilliant action was fought at this time, 

Yet an end to the contest was seen ; 
By a treaty of marriage with Bruce's young son. 

And a daughter of England's Queen. 

In One Thousand Three Hundred and Twenty^eight, 

The King himself married, we find, 
*' Phillipa of Hainault," a Princess much loved 

For her noble and virtuous mind. 

Now, the Dowager Queen three own brothers had had. 
Yet the crown of France could not retain ; 

For these three Kings had died, leaving no sons be- 
hind; 
And the daughters, by law, could not reign. 

So when Charles, the last King, and third brother died. 
The crown went to the first brother's son; 

But Edward of England disputed his right. 
And between them a contest begun. 



1 
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But ere Edward ooidd make bimBelf master of Erancei 

He first his own master must be — 
Must shake off his mother^ and Mortimer's power. 

And from their hated bondage be free. 

At Nottingham Castle the Queen-Mother lived. 

And there, by the Governor's aid, 
Access to her room was by stratagem gained, 

And the Earl was a prisoner made. 

Isabella was robbed of her ill-gotten wealth, 

And made a State prisoner beside ; 
But her wicked companion to " Tyburn" was led, 

And there, on the gibbet, he died. 

Now, Edward could govern the kingdom himself, 
He made many fine laws for the State ; 

And his people discovered, with pleasure and pride. 
That their Monarch was noble and great. 

His ambition for conquest was really a fault, 
Always aiming his power to increase ; 

And this passion possessed him throughout his long 
reign, 
For he never was happy in peace. , 

He very soon visited Scotland again, 

The Scots to subjection to bring ; 
Where David, the son of the brave Robert B nice, 

A child, seven years old, was now King. 

In less than a year he had driven him forth. 
And had him conveyed into France — 

The son of John Baliol then placed on the throne. 
Or displaced, according to chance. 
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For he was but a tool in the hands of the King, 

Depending on which side assailed ; 
At one time, the party of Bruce were the head ; 

And another, the English prevailed. 

Edward, finding he could not make Scotland submit, 

Determined his troops to withdraw ; 
So abandoned the project, at least, for a time. 

And prepared* on the French to make war. 

In One Thousand Three Hundred and Thirty-eight, 
He set sail, quite resolyed to succeed ; 

But found, thoughhe'd spent so much money, and time. 
He uould not, at present, proceed. 

In Thirteen Hundred and Forty, he sailed out again. 

With additional power and might ; 
And off " Sluys" completely defeated the French, 

In a bloody and obstinate fight. 

He then made a truce with King Philip, of France, 

For the seed of ambition was sown ; 
And in no other project could Edward engage, 

Until he possessed the French crown. 

Now, Prince Edward accompanied his father to 
France, 
A youth, of accomplishments, rare ; 
He was called the " Bkck Prince," from the armour 
he wore, 
And he gained many rictories there. 

Afterburning St. Germain's, andlikewiise St. Cloud'?, 

He at Poissy, passed over the flood, 
By the aid of a peasant, who showed them a ford — 

On the great plain of Cressy they stood. 
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The "Black Frince" commanded the English that daj. 

Of whose courage historians tell ; 
By his noble exertions, the battle was won, 

And John, King of " Bohemia," fell : 

Upon whose monstrous shield, was the motto, 
''Teh-dim;' 

And adopted that day, by the Prince ; 
The meaning, '' 1 serve,** and the same has been worn 

By the Princes of Wales ever since. 

Edward lingered in Gressy, for three or four days. 

In order to bury the dead ; 
And, intending the next, to take Calais by storm. 

To that town his large army then led. 

He found them, prepared for some time, to resist, 

But determining still to subdue. 
He stopped all assistance, by land and by sea. 

And tried what a famine would do. 

Calais brayely stood out for eleren long months, 
Nor surrendered, till sorely distressed ; 

When Edward demanded the lives of six men, 
At which price he would spare all the rest. 

* But, Edward of England was spared this disgrace. 
By the prayers of his amiable Queen, 
Who fell on her knees, and entreated her Lord, 
Eor her sake, to pardon those men. 

He granted their pardon — ^the men were released. 

And Calais surrendered that day ; 
With his subjects King Edward then peopled the 
town. 

And drove the old settlers away. 
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Bat, while his affairs were progressing in Franoei 
David Bruoe great exertions had made ; 

And, believing the King to be folly engaged. 
Would liis English dominions invade. 

But the Queen, who so gentle, when sympathy caUed, 

Could be brave in a perilous hour ; 
And now raised an army that vanqmshed the Scots, 

And conveyed David Bruce to the Tower. 

Soon after, a pestilence broke out in Erance, 
And a truce was then made for six years ; 

But, this terrible scourge was far worse than the war, 
And was called the " Black Death," it appears. 

In Thirteen Hundred and Fifty, the King of Erance 
died, 

And the Crown then descended to John ; 
But he was not suffered to wear it in peace, 

Vor the conflict with England raged on. 

For four years the King, great advantage had gained 

And had carefully lost not a chance. 
That could any way add to the power he'd obtained. 

To extend his dominions in France. 

Throughout the great wars, that were fought at this 
time, 

The distinguished Prince Edward appears ; 
And, in One Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty-six, 

He encamped but two leagues ftt)m Poitiers. 

Twelve thousand brave soldiers were all that thePrince 

At this critical moment could boast ; 
But, with these, he completely defeated the French, 

Though *Jiey numbered full five times that host. 
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If ow JobHi King of France, was no cowardly foe, 
And was nearly the last on the field; 

But, deserted by all saTO a few loyal hearts, 
"Was obliged to Prince Edward to yield. 

When Warwick conducted King John to the Prince, 

He knew not what fate to expect ; 
But his captor was noble^he had conquered with 
pride, 

And received his brave foe with respect 

K0W9 Edward had two captive Kings in Ms power, 
And John's youngest son, it appears ; 

And, though tiiey had every deference slown, 
Were kept prisoners, in London, three years. 

David Bruce was detained for a much longer time, 
Nor would his confinement have ceased ; — 

But he promised a very large ransom to pay, 
And was, on condition, released. 

Edward gave the Black Prince all they had taken in 
France, 

Who at Bordeaux then went to reside ; 
And there he prepared a magnificent court, 

For his loved and most beautiful brida 

John of France was unable his treaty to keep. 
So returned to King Edward once more ; 

While, in England, he sickened of fever, and died, 
In Thirteen Hundred and Sixty-four. 

Now, the King of Castile was soon after dethroned. 

And invited Prince Edward to share 
In the danger and honour of gaining it lack, 

From his brother of " Trastamare." 



He espoused ^* Pedro's" causey and Majara was won $ 

And, bj his great ralour alone. 
The vast hosts of Spain were completely defied^ 

And Pedro replaced on the throne. 

But the climate, appears, disagreed with the Princei 

And a cold firom exposure he caught ; 
Thus his noble exertions, in Pedro's defence, 

At a terrible price had been bought. 

He returned to Bordeaux, but his energies fiEuled, 

And the glory of England declined ; 
For several engagements, at this time, were lost, 

Which terribly preyed on his mind. 

The physicians, in France, recommended the Prince 

The air of his country to try ; 
But, alas ! the great hero of England returned 

To the home of his childhood to die. 

He was deeply deplored by all dasses of men; 

And, to prove how beloved he had been, 
A magnificent tomb, by his country, was raised. 

Which, in Canterbury, still may be seen. 

The loss of his son broke the poor old King's heart; 

For he never was happy again ; 
He died in Thirteen Hundred and Seventy-seven, 

In the fifty-first year of his reign. 

Some important improvements were made at thistimei 

For the comfort and use of mankind ; 
And the " Sjiights of the Gkui;er" were first intro- 
duced 
In the reign of this Monarch, we find. 

7 3 
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This Order was formed^ at a very grand ball ; 

And amongst the old Legends 'tis found, 
That the Countess of Salisbury's garter unloosed. 

And, unluckly, fell to the ground. 

The courtiers all smiled at the lady's distress, 
But the King was the first to advance ; 

He bound the lost garter around his own knee, 
With the words, " Sant mt qui mal if pence J^ 

'Tis a great badge of honour, and cannot be worn 

By the base or ignoble, they say ; 
And the ** motto," politely supplied by the King, 

Belongs to the Order this day. 

Windsor Castle was now both rebuilt and enlarged. 
To a style which is stiU much preferred ; 

And the laws of our country were greatly improved^ 
In the reign of King Edward the Third. 




WCHAED THE SECOND. 

'Sow, Kichard the Second vas next by deBOentj 
Being Edinird the Black Prince's son ; 

£ nt was atill a mere yoath, when his grandfather died« 
And his reign, with ita troubles, began. 

The yonng King's three nndes directed afiaira ; 

"John of Gannt" was the eldest we find; 
^nd hie brothers, the Qreat Dukes of Gloucester and 
York, 

Their power and connse! combined. 
" Jobn of Gaunt" being oldest, of couTse took the lead, 

Bat was soon found unfit to command. 
Bis expeditions in Scotland and France were sU lost, 

Wbich brought much distress on the land. 
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Xn One Thousand Three Hundred and Eighty-onOi 
To raise money a " poll tax" was laid, 

And fi*om all who were fifteen years old, and abovoi 
Was demanded a shilling a head. 

The lower ofder of people resisted this tax^ 
And the nation with turbulence filled ; 

When one oi the persons employed to collect^ 
By a man named " Wat Tyler" was killed. 

]Prom this small beginning a riot broke out, 

The insurgents collected a band ; 
And " Jack Straw" and " Wat Tyler," two desperate 
men, 

Were appointed to tlEike the commands 

The King's uncles were absent fh)m England Just then^ 
So the rebels had much in their power — 

The King and his mother becoming alarmed> 
Had for safety removed to the Tower. 

Of the death and destruction that followed these meni 
Of the misery they caused to the State — 

It were useless at length to expose to your view. 
Or the tale with its horrors relate* 

It was thought best at lengthy by the Council at larger 
That the King a kind message should send, 

And promise their grievances all to redress, 
If they'd meet him next day at " Mile-end*** 

With some unarmed attendants, and Walworth, the 
Mayor, 

The young King seemed with courage inspired : 
With Idnd gentle words he addressed the rude mob> 

And begged to know what they desiredi 



Ihe rebels replied, for their freedom they fought. 
That if granted, the tomult shonld cease. 

Hichard granted them Charters for all they desired. 
And that portion departed in peace. 

But " Jack Straw" and " Wat Tyler," with part of 
the gang, 

Had been on some errand away ; 
So met and insulted the King, and his friends. 

While riding through Smithiield ne^t day. 

In fact, so audaciously did they behave. 
That the Mayor could not vengeance forego ; 

And, in great indignation, he drew forth his sword. 
And Wat Tyler was killed at a blow. 

"Far a moment the rebels seemed stunned by this act. 
When the King, with great presence of mind, 

Bid them not be concerned for the leader they'd lost, 
Por another in him they should find. 

And, turning his horse, he rode into the field, 
And they followed him, scarce knowing why ; 

At this crisis some thousands of brave-hearted men 
Gathered roimd him, to rescue or die. 

The rebels, all panic -struck, fell on their knees. 
When they saw the King's friends come to hand ; 

He granted their pardon, the rabble dispersed. 
And peace was restored to the land. 

BIchard's conduct that day was heroic and brave, 

And his people expected to find 
That the courage, which he had so wisely displayed^. 

Were the fruits of a talented mind* 
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But their great expectations were qniokly dispelled-— 

His wisdom was soon laid aside — 
He became a most frivolous, weak-minded King, 

And loved nothing but folly and pride. 

He married " Anne of Bohemia/* when only sixteen. 
And the nation approved of the pkn } 

She was loved for her noble and virtuous mind^ 
And was known as the good '* Qjieen Anne.*' 

Now, the English were still making war on the French, 

Which lasted for nearly ten years ; 
And the Bishop of ITorwich conducted sSem^ 

But gained no success, it appears. 

In One Tnousand Three Hundred and Eighty-five, 

The war was to Seotland transferred y 
'Twas the first time that Bichard his army had led. 

But nothing important occurred. 

For the King was too idle to think for himself. 

Thus was easily guided or led ; 
60 the power of the Parliament greatly increased 

With Thomas, of Gloucester, its head. 

Ajid resolved, on attaining unlimited sway, 

Eemoved any who could interfere, 
They destroyed Simon Burleigh, the King's truest 
friend, 

And banished " La Pole" and " Be Vere." 

But, at the great Council that gathered in May, 

Thirteen Hundred and Eighty-nine, 
Bichard told them that he would be King for himself, 

And the Government they must resign. 
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tThifl was so tmezpected, that Eichard's success 
Was as great as his heart could desire ; 

Bos undo at once thought it best to withdraw, 
And to his own castle retire. 

There still he continued to plot, underneath, 

Intending the King to dethrone ; 
And combined with Earls Warwick and Arunders aid, 

He &ncied the power his own. 

But the Xing got informed of his nucleus design, 

And, so feeling a little afraid, 
He caused him at once to be seized by surprise, 

And a prisoner to Calais conveyed. 

On a charge of high treason he there was detained. 
And his party, thus robbed of their power, 

Were mostly betrayed by the friends of the King, 
And committed forthwith to the Tower. 

To hear this great trial, such numbers arrived, 

That lodgings could not be supplied ; 
But when to the Tower they sent for the Duke, 

They were told that the prisoner had died. 

His sudden decease was a mystery quite. 
The cause of which no man could tell ; 

But it never appears to be doubted, at all, 
That by Eichard's own orders he fell. 

The following year, a new quarrel broke out 
Between Bolingbroke, John of Gaunt's son. 

And the young Duke of Norfolk, who said that the 
King 
The murder of Gloucester had done. 
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But Bichard, not daring to sift the disputoi 

At once put an end to the strife ; 
He sent Bolingbroke out of the reahn for ten yeara, 

And baniflhed young Norfolk for life. 

In One Thousand Three Hundred and Kinety-nine, 

The time-honoured Lancaster died ; 
When Bichard impradently seized his estates. 

And to Bolingbroke justice denied. 

Buty being assisted T?ith money and ships, 

To reclaim his estates he would try ; 
So started for England, equipped for the strife, 

And landed the Fourth of July. 

"Sow Bichard, himself, had been previously called 

Into '' Ireland," to quell an afiray ; 
Having left, as Prince Begent, his unde of York, 

To manage while he was away — 

Who commenced operations for taking the field, 

But Bolingbroke acted untrue. 
He said he would only recover his own, 

And *' York,*' thus persuaded, withdrew. 

So when the Sing landed in England at last, 

Expecting an army to meet. 
He found all his Mends had deserted his cause. 

And to " Conway" was forced to retreat. 

At length to meet Bolingbroke, Bichard agreed, 

('Twas a very disastrous hour !) 
The unhappy young King was to London conveyed. 

And speedily lodged in the Tower. 
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When BoliBgbroke found the Eing really his own, 
A paper was brought, which he signed — 

By which he relinquished all power and command, 
And the Crown to his cousin resigned. 

To Pontefract Castle they bore him away, 

Kor allowed him one Mend to retain. 
In One Thousand Four Hundred they murdered him 
there. 

In the twenty-fourth year of his reign. 

The famous John Wicliffe, the Lutterworth Priest, 
Of Leicestershire, first became known ; 

And the seed from which sprung up our Protestant 
faith, 
By this talented man was first sown. 

He likewise translated the Bible, it ^eems. 
Which, till then, in pure Latin was read ; 

Of course yery few understood its contents. 
And, therefore, were easily led. 

They tried to suppress it, but John of Oaunt said. 
Why walk where our forefathers trod ? 

Let him write in our language the laws of our &ith, 
That the nation may read of their God. 




HENEY THE FOURTH. 



Sow HeoTf the Fourth was in form declared King, 

And I thmk I already have shown 
How Bichard was robhed of his rights and his pownr. 

And fiolinghroke placed on the throne. 

And even though Bichard hiniBelf had been dead, 
pin pretensianH were atill moat unfair. 

For yoong" Edward Uortimer," called Earl of Uorch, 
Was, without any doubt, the next heir. 
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For though Eenry the Fourth was John of Oaunt's son, 
The Duke of ClaFenee was older than he ; 

But he died, leaving only one daughter behind, 
And this child was her grandson, you see ; 

"Who, when Henry was crowned, was just seven years 
old, 

And the power which his rights could destroy, 
Still feared what might happen if not well secured^ 

So a prisoner, he kept the poor boy. 

Though the crown of the realm was on Henry's head. 

Yet his life most unhappy was made 
By the efforts of those who espoused Sichard's cause, 

And the plots which were constantly laid. 

A daring conspiracy shortly broke out, 

But the leaders divided agaiti, 
When every nobleman taken in arms 

By King Henry's orders were slain* 

And believing he never should govern in peace. 
Till the poor deposed King was no more. 

Determined that Kichard in prison should die, 
As you know I have told you before. 

Bnt Henry himself had a narrow escape 
In the Year, Fourteen Hundred and One, 

By an instrument placed to destroy him in bed, 
But discovered, ere mischief was done. 

But besides secret foes, there were others he found. 
Who lacked neither courage nor power ; 

And amongst them, a brave one, a Welshman by 
birth, 
Who was known by the name of '' Glendower.*' 
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The Welsh insurrectioii was headed by him^ 

Which lasted for several years, 
And baffled completely King Henry's might 

To subdue them again, it appears. 

In Fourteen Hundred and Two, the Scots tried once 
more 

Their power against England's skill ; 
But the Earl of Northumberland vanquished their host 

At the battle of " Homildon Hill." 

The renowned " Harry Hotspur," of whom '' Shake- 
speare " wrote, 

Was that Earl of 19'orthumberland's son. 
By whose valour a prisoner Earl Douglas was made. 

And the glory of Homildon won. 

But Henry offended that powerful House, 

Because he so harshly refused 
To ransom the prisoners they'd taken that day ; 

And the Earl felt his honour abused. 

So he joined with his brother of Westmorland then, 

And urged by his fiery son. 
Set the Earl Douglas free, and combined with ''Glen- 
dower," 

When a fearfdl Bebellion began. 

In the month of July, Eourteen Hundred and Three, 
The " Percys" set out, as they thought. 

With an army sufficient to vanquish the Xing, 
And the battle of " Shrewsbury" was fought. 

But ere " Owen Glendower" could bring up his troops^ 
The King, with Prince Henry, his pride, 

At the head of a numerous army advanced, 
This terrible strife to decide. 
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The jrouiig Prince fought nobfy, though stabbed in the 
cheek, 

Tet boldly marched forward again ; 
Nor could they induce him to fly i^om the fleld^ 

"Until brave Harry Percy was slain. 

Eaii Douglas had likewise great valour displayed. 
Having marked the King's armour and shield ; 

And many times, during the day, he believed. 
He had left the King dead on the field. 

But Henry foresaw the great risk he should nuii 
And some excellent forethought had shown ; 

By ordering many to join him that day, 
In a dress which resembled his own. 

But not till Earl Douglas a captive was made^ 
Did the bands of ^Northumberland yield ; 

But finally^ Henry of England was lefb 
Complete master of that bloody field. 

InFourieenHundredandFive,IlobertStuart'8young BOtt 

Became Henry's prisoner, by chance ; 
For his father, to save him from Albany's power, 

Was sending him over to France. 

But the vessel was captured, in which the Prince 
sailed. 

By a small English cruiser, we find ; 
And King Henry kept him a great many years, 

In the Tower of London confined. 

His &ther, King Bobert, so grieved for his loss^ 

That he very soon afterwcurds died ; 
When his brotiier of Albany governed afijEuis, 

And the place of his nephew supplied* 
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^^0, though robbed of his lightSi was yet careftllly 
reared; 

Thus the seed of much wisdom was sown, 
Which both made him a wise and accomplished King, 

When restored to his father^s throne* 

In the course of this year, Fourteen Hundred and Five, 

Another disturbance began ; 
Which was headed by " Scroop, Archbishop of York,'* 

But no serious mischief was done. 

Henry ordered Ralph Neville to march to the North, 

But he found such a body of men. 
That, fearing he could not surpress it by force, 

Had recourse to a stratagem then. 

He appointed to meet all their leaders, one day, 

And promised, if they would disband. 
That all they complained of the King would redress, 

To establish the peace of the land. 

To this they consented, as Neville foresaw, 
And were caught in the trap he had laid ; 

He just waited to see their main body disperse, 
And then their great leaders betrayed. 

They all were beheaded, without more delay ; 

And it is the first instance we find 
That a Bishop was ever, for any offence, 

To a death on the scaffold consigned. 

The last insurrection, in Fourteen Hundred and^ght, 

Was led by Earl Percy again ; 
" Bramham Moor" was the place where this battle 
was fought. 

When Northumberland was himself slain» 
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Bttty though Henry had conquered his national fbes, 
His heart conld no resting place find ; 

And his healthbecame broken, which greatly increased 
His bitter reflections of mind. 

Andhis son ("Mad-cap Harry" by some he was called) 
Ifuch increased his distresses, we are told; 

For he chose his companions from profligate men. 
Although learned, enterprising, and bold. 

A most singular circumstance happened) one day. 

Prince Harry had gone into court 
To see one of his Mends, who, for some sad oflence> 

Before Chief Justice Grascoigne was brought. 

And, because that high magistrate boldly refused 

To yield his authority there. 
The I^ce drew his sword, and so rudely behaved,. 
That the Judge could no longer forbear t 

And regardless of consequence, firm in his power, 

Felt justice, at least, should be done ; 
So committed young Harry to prison forthwith. 

Though the Prince was King Henry's son. 

When the monarch was told, it is said, he exclaimed, 

''^How happy, indeed, is the King 
That possesses a judge, who to yield to the laws. 

Such a noble oflSender could bring. 

*' But still far more happy, the father," he said, 

** Who has such an obedient son 
As to wisely submit, when he feels himself wrongs 

And atone for the mipchiof he's done*" 
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An irregolar war was stdll kept np with France-^ 
It was Charles the Sixth's terrible reign — 

During which France was ever distracted by broils, 
And the King himself often insane. 

For whose lucid intervals cards were first made, 
To amuse and employ his weak mind ; 

For, alas ! his infirmities left him few Mends, 
E'en his wife with his foes had combined. 

NoW) King Henry's health became rapidly worse, 
Tet the crown would have placed near his bed ; 

Which, during a fit, the young Prince once removed, 
Eelieving his father was dead. 

On reviving again, he was greatly annoyed, 
And said — " Harry, alas ! my fair son ; 

What right do you think you can have to the crown. 
When you know that your father had none !*' 

The young Prince was sorry, but answered," My liege, 
The crown by the sword became thine. 

And 1 purpose with courage and honour to act. 
That I may retain it with mine." 

" Well, well !" said the King, '* youmust do as you please. 

The issue I cannot control ; 
My Harry ! I leave it to you— and may God, 

In mercy, forsake not my soul." 

In Fourteen Hundred and Thirteen, King Henry died, 

Being seized with convulsions again. 
While engaged in devotion on the twentieUi of Maieh, 

In the fourteenth year of his reign « 
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And a great many cruelties marked these few years. 

The poor Lollards were bitterly tried, 
Who, because they refused to forswear their belief, 

On the scaffold a great many died. 

The poets, Chaucer and Gower, both lived in this 
reign-— 

Men whose &me has been justly deserved ; 
And many fine poems produced by their pen 

Ave amongst the old records preserved. 
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Sow, onr old friend, Prince Haxiy, of whom we bsre 
lead, 

Was the next who ascended the throne ; 
And the crown that he once had attempted to take, 

Vas now, by suocesaion, his own. 

But a very great change had come over the Prince, 

Since that terrible day of regret*; 
When he promised his father to lead a new life, 

Which promise he did not forget. 

For the fdlowing day, he sent off for his friends, 
Wlio had shared (dl his fcdliee in youth ; 

And dedlazed, that they never ehonld meet lum again. 
Till restored to both honour and truth. 
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The first generous action that Henry did, 

Was to set Edmund Mortimer free ; 
Andy like other good actions, Ithrought its reward, 

As he very soon after could see. , 

For the following year, when a deep plot was laid, 

And the people dissatisfied grew, 
Instead of his joining the party himself. 

He told the King all that he knew : 

By which means, the rising was quickly suppressed, 
And the ringleaders all were detained ; 

While the great information, supplied hy the Earl, 
Henry's lasting acknowledgment gained. 

He also removed poor King Eichard's remains 

From their quiet and lonely hed. 
And interred them at Westminster, were they 
helonged. 

Amongst other illustrious dead. 

His next noble act was to call back the son. 

Of the brave Harry Hotspur again ; 
And restore the estates that his father possessed. 

Ere he was at Shrewsbury slain. 

The miseries of France, in the meantime, increased. 

Brought on by those terrible foes, 
The great Duke of Burgundy and Dukes of Orleans, 

Which produced desolation and woe. 

Now, Henry considered that he had a claim. 

In right, of the English throne ; 
And could not resist the temptation put forth. 

To unite the French crown with his own. 
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He collected an anny by land and by sea — 
In Fourteen Hundred and Eifteen he sailed, 

Disembarking at Harfleur, laid siege to that place. 
Oyer which in six weeks he prevailed. 

But a fearful disorder broke out in the camp. 
Which the fruit and the climate produced ; 

And the very large body that Henry had raised^ 
To nine thousand men were reduced. 

Though his loss was great, yet his purpose was firm, 

His courage it seems never slept ; 
Nothing daunted, he marched through the enemy's land. 

And very strict discipline, kept. 

Throughout the long march, theKing fared with his men. 

To whom he was courteous and kind ; 
StUl leadiog them forward with hopes of success, 

Which were not disappointed, we find. 

The twenty-fourth of October, they halted at last, 

Neax the village of Agincourt ; 
A short distance before them, the French had arrived. 

And the troops into order were brought. 

From a near rising ground, Henry took a survey, 

To decide on what next must be done ; 
But he found they could neither advance nor retreat, 

Tin a battle was lost, or was won. 

So he sent " David Gam," his own faithful Welsh squire. 

To reconnoitre the army that day ; 
" Gam " bluntly brought word, "There's enough there 
to fight— 

And enough to run cowards away." 
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The hosts of the French fax out-numbered, just now, 

Any army collected of yore ; 
While Henry had only nine thousand brave men, 

As you know I have told you before. 

He took his position on a small nsing ground, 
Surrounded by brushwood and trees ; 

And leaving his guards to keep watch by the fires, 
Bade his soldiers lie down and take ease. 

And on hearing his nobles expressing a wish 
That they had more of their countrymen near — 

The King replied, "l^o— Iwould not have one more ! 
Trust iu Gbd — you have nothing to fear.*' 

When the grey morning dawned, Henry summoned 
his men. 

And placed them in battle array ; 
Himself clad in armour, and wearing his crown. 

Stood waiting the coming affray. 

The two hostile armies were now on the field. 

Each waiting an order or sign — 
When the brave English archers marched forward 
the first, 

And defeated the foremost French line. 

The French then advanced to return the attack, 
With the Duke D*Alen9on, their head ; 

While the English, determined on glory or death, 
By Henry in person were led. 

The Duke D^Alengon had taken an oath. 

That be would King Eenry slay ; 
And he dealt him a blow that cleft through his crown 

But the Duke himself fell in the fray. 
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'Twas the year Fourteen Hundred and Twenty.two, 
When his body was brought back again. 

He died in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 
And the tenth year of his reign. 

Benowned Bichard Whittington lived at this time. 
Of whose wondrous exploits youVe heard tell — 

Who was cheered to go forward, when weary and wd. 
By the sound of the merry " Bow bell." 

He became a great man, was both noble and good. 

And in affluence ended his days i 
Many beautiful places were built at his cost, 

And tradition still echoes his praise. 

I do not assert that his story was true, 
But the stone still remains where he sat ; 

And the moral it teaches, is, ** Neyer despair,'^ 
But remember poor Dick and his Gat. 
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Now, King Henry the Sixth was next duly declared j 
He was Henry the Fifth's " baby-soD i" 

Being not a y«ar old when his bnt¥e father died, 
And his reign of contcnlitm begun. 

The great Doke of Bedford, as Regent of France, 

Now managed, with wisdom and skill — 
Earls Salisbury and Suffolk combining their aid, 
Thus England was prosperous still. 

A few mouths after, Henry — Charles the Sixtli died, 
When the Dauphin, regardless of blame, 

Assamed the proud title of King, as his right, 
And the English resisted the claim. 
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Bedford signed a long trace with the Scots at thi« 
time, 

And to ransom their King he agreed, 
Bo that Charles could not gain'any aid from that land^ 

In this hoar of his utmost need* 

In One Thousand Four Hundred and Twenty-eight, 

Earl Salisbury laid siege to Orleans, 
Which adhered yet to Charles— and still| for a time^ 

Besisted all Salisbury's means. 

But the Earl at last fell by an enemy's guni 
When the siege was by Suffolk kept on ; 

Who, with Lord Talbot's aid, so defeated the French^ 
That Charles's last hope had nigh gone. 

At this critical moment, a maiden stood forth. 

In her Country's cause to embark ; 
And who, once a poor girl in a small tillage inn^ 

Became the renowned ** Joan of Arc." 

This heroic young woman assumed male attire^ 

And led forth the army of France, 
New courage inspired in the hearts of the men, 

And made a successful advance. 

She believed her commission was sent her by Godi 
And that she but obeyed his commands ; 

Ber only desire was^ that Charles should be crowned^ 
And that she might deliver her land. 

"No fatigue overcame her — no danger appalled — 

She was always the first in the field ; 

And though more than once wounded, she stUl cried 
"Advance ! 

The Lord wills that England shall yield." 



A great many persons were awed by her words, 
And the English believed her inspired $ 

Indeed, they became so disheartened at last. 
That her courage gained all she desired. 

And after she really had seen the King orowned, 

And her country's freedom had won, 
She entreated the King to release her once more>-^ 

Declaring her mission was done. 

But the King would not grant her request at this tim6| 

And urged her so much to remain, 
She reluctantly promised to stay with the troopS) 

And headed the army again* 

The Duke of Bedford, meantime, was kept fully 
engaged, 

Still the English v^ere fast losing ground ; 
And hoping to bring back some friends to his causO) 

He had Henry, as King, also crowned* 

But the tide of events had now taken a turn, 

And Bedford's best efforts were Vain ; 

Though he managed affairs with much prudence and 
care. 

Could not his position regain* 

But alas ! for poor Joan, her great work Was nigh done. 

And her services valued no more, 
The Generals all envied the fame she had won, 

And her short reign of triumph vtos o'er* 

The troops she commanded were one day repulsed, 
Kear the town of *' Compeigne," We find ; 

Into which all retreated, estcept " Joan of Arc,'* 
Who had loitered some paces behind* 
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And the barbarous treatment awarded her now 

Tis with sorrow I try to relate, 
And blush for the soldiers, who called themselves men> 

Who could witness her terrible fete. 

*Tis a lasting disgrace to both nations, indeed, 
lE'or to her the French conquests belonged ; 

And the English indulged in a cruel revenge, 
And burned h^r to death at Bouen. 

'For, of all the sad stories which history telk, 
And amongst the most harrowing scenes, 

ts the trial and death of unfortunate '* Joan/' 
The renowned and brave maid of " Orleans/* 

In One Thousand Four Hundred and Thirtyflve, 
The Duke of Burgundy left England's side ; 

And peace was proclaimed between him and King 
Charles, 
And Bedford soon afterwards died» 

To England his death was a serious loss, 

For their hope to save France, with him, fell ; 

The disagreements of Gloucester and Beaufort besides, 
He had frequently managed to quell. 

Xow, a fresh cause of quarrel between them arose. 
As to who should be Regent of France, 

And while they disputed this critical point, 
Charles had made an important advance* 

He had taken possession of Paris, meantime, 

While England did nothing but talk ; 
And at length, when the tide of success had rushed by^ 

Appointed Duke Richard of York* 
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Lord Talbot had ably supported the caase, 

And hoped to recover the land; 
He was all that remained of that warrior host. 

Which formed Henry the Fifth's gallant band. 

In Eonrteen Hundred and Eorty^ the Duke of Orleans 

Was at last from his prison released ; 
And soon after, procuring a truce for six years,. 

Hostilities greatly decreased. 

In One Thousand Pour Hundred and Pifty-flve, 

Xing Henry's marriage took place — 
By Cardinal Beaufort and Suffolk contrived, 

Bringing nothing but woe and disgrace. 

The Duke of Gloucester opposed the alliance through- 
out, 

Por Margaret herself had no dower ; 
She was daughter of ** Sicily's titular Eling," 

Who had neither dominion nor power. 

Ben^ also was Duke of Maine, Anjou, and Bar, 
Which States had by England been won ; 

And these, he demanded, should all be restored, 
When the King became really his son. 

Now, Margaret of Anjou was haughty and proud — 

Of a high and revengeful mind. 
She never forgave Gloucester's voice of dissent, 
And against him with Suffolk combined. 

They endeavoured to charge him with treason, erelong, 

And so far did their perfidy spread. 
That, after detaining him captive some time. 

The Duke was found dead in his bed. 
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If Gloucester was murdered, the secret was kept ; 

But Suffolk gained all he desired — 
Being raised, hy his death, to the title of '^ Duke,*' 

And Beaufort soon after expired. 

"Now Margaret and Suffolk had all in their power. 

For England's hest champion was dead ; 

They soon recalled Bichard of York back firom 

France, 
And made '* Somerset " Eegent instead. 

Too late they discovered they had made a fSEdse step. 
For, in France, York had gained high reaown. ; 

And feeling himself, by their conduct, illused. 
Determined to try for the crown 

And not without right — ^for the Father of York 
Married " Mortimer's" sister, you've heard, 

"Who was grandchild of Clarence's daughter — and thus 
Second son of King Edward the Third: 

"While Henry the Sixth was descended direct 
From Gaunt, who was Edward's third son. 

So, when these rival Houses contended their right. 
The " War of the Boses " begun. 

In Fourteen Hundred and Fifty, through England's 
neglect, 

Charles had Normandy fully regained ; 

mV^® ^^Uowing year, to the English in France, 

There was nothing but Calais remained. 

^T w^^""*' at length, the whole nation became, 

Cn^l^^^'^^''^' ^^"^^g it t)est to keep peace. 
Committed the Duke to the Tower. 
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He was charged with high treason — ^but Margaret 
contrived 

He should only be banished five years ; 

But his enemies would not be satisfied thus. 

So destroyed him themselves, it appears. 

His head was struck off, by the side of a boat, 
While hundreds stood by and approved ; 

His body was found by his friends on the beach. 
And to Wingfieldy in Sussex, removed. 

This state of affairs other troubles produced. 
Though Parliament great efforts made ; 

Yet a sad insurrection soon followed his death, 
Which was led by a man caUed ** Jack Cade." 

This body completely defied the Eang's troops 
In a battle at ** Seven Oaks " fought ; 

Then Cade and his rebels marched forward to Town, 
Complete masters of London, they thought. 

At this terrible moment of tumult and strife. 
Lord Scales with a party went out, — 

Offered pardon to all who surrendered at once. 
And Jack Cade was thus put to the rout. 

He escaped at that time, but was captured at last. 

Having ventured in Sussex again ; 
Mr. Eden discovered him lurking about, 

And he was by that gentleman slain. 

In One Thousand Four Hundred and Pifty-two, 

Lord Talbot, now eighty years old, 
Made another attempt to recover " Guienne,** 

Wi^h varied success, we are told. 
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At Ghatellon, this next year, this great veteran fell ; 

In the cause of his country he died ; 
He entreated ** Lord Lisle/' Ms brave son, to escape^ 

Who refused, and was slain by his side. 

The Duke of Somerset, now, was to England recalled, 
For the French had their kingdom won o*er ; 

And as nothing but Calais to England was left, 
France needed a Begent no more. 

He became the adviser and friend of the Queen ; 

Thus misery and discord was spread. 
His misconduct in France was by all men reviled. 

And they dung to Duke Eichard instead. 

In One Thousand Four Hundred and Fifty -four, 
York was made the Protector, we find ; 

For King Henry was left quite unable to act. 
From a weakness of body and mind. 

The Duke of Somerset, then, was consigned to the 
Tower, 

Where he only a short time remained ; 

For, as soon as the King had recovered his healtii, 

Then Somerset freedom regained. 

Now, these rival nobles commenced a sad feud. 
And between them great troubles were wrought, 

Till at last they assembled their vassals and friends. 
And a desperate battle was fought. 

At a place called St. Albans, near London, they met, 

Each hoping the power to obtain 
To rule over England, and govern the King, 

But Somerset was himself slain. 
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The Kingi who had greatly recovered his strength, 

Was unwillingly present that day ; 
Being dragged hy Duke Somerset into the midst. 

And received a slight wound in the fray. 

York took no advantage — at least, at this time. 
Though he won that day's obstinate fight ; 

It was there the king*s party first wore the " Bed 
Kose," 
And the Yorkists adopted the " White." 

He jsonductcd the king up to London again, 

And declared he was not only free, 
But fell on his knees-^and protested, henceforth, 

That Henry sole monarch shotild be. , 

But still he continued to plot underneath, 
Notwithstanding the promise he made; 
And St. Albans was followed by many more fights, 
' With varied successes repaid. 

At last York acknowledged his views on the crown. 
When many, who had joined him before, 

Supposing he fought but for England's renown. 
Would follow his standard no more. 

And BO was obliged, for a time, to retire. 
Until " NeviUe, " Earl Warwick, obtained 

A body of twenty-five thousand brave men. 
And York his position regained. 

And after the fight at Northampton was won, 
Warwick found the King sitting alone. 

Who thus was a second time prisoner made. 
And in triumph conducted to town. 
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TheQueenandher son, young FrinoeEdwardof Wales, 
Were obliged into Scotland to fly — 

There met with great kindness from yonng James the 
Third, 

And were joined by her friends bye and bye. 

The Duke of York had returned back to England, 
meantime, 

And his claim to the crown had preferred, 
When the Parliament could not deny he was heir 

Most directly from Edward the Third. 

But still, they contended, it was not a rule 
That the line should so clearly be shown ; 

And, besides, were unwilling to alter it now, 
Or the reigning "King thus to dethrone. 

After many warm meetings, at last they agreed, 
It were best this contention should end. 

And that Henry should keep the crown during his life, 
Then to York and his heirs should descend. 

But Margaret was not one to calmly submit 

To see her son's rights set aside ; 
So collected a body, and promised them fame, 

And the plunder of England beside. 

Towards London she then with her army set out, 
Against York she determined to strive ; 

He met her at Wakefield, intending to wait 
Until Edward his son should arrive. 

And quite unaware of the hosts of the Queen, 

York only five thousand could tell ; 
But, induced by Earl Salisbury, commenced the attack. 

And was nearly the first man who fell. 
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His army, of course, was soon pat to the rout^ 
And the Queen then proceeded to town ; 

Her men claimed their licence, and pillaged the land. 
And many fine buildings burnt down. 

Duke Eichard of York was most deeply deplored, 

Eor he*d qualities noble and great ; 
And his fourth son, of Rutland, though only a child. 

Shared his father*s disastrous fate. 

He was met by Earl Clifford on Wakefield stone bridge^ 

And brutally butchered, we read ; 
Where a chapel was built, and stUl stands on the site. 

In memory of that bloody deed. 

On the great gates of York the Duke's head was then 
placed. 

With his innocent boy's, by his side ; 

Earl Salisbury, and many more nobles and knights, 

Were beheaded by Margaret besides. 

Earl Warwick still fought for the great House of York, 

Kow, for Edward, the late Duke's first son ; 
And the two armies met at St. Albans again, 
In Eourteen Hundred and Sixty-one. 

And a second great battle was fought at this place, 
And by the " Eed Rose" it was won ; 

Earl Warwick was glad to escape from the field. 
When the King joined the Queen and his son. 

But as they proceeded, Queen Margaret found, 
Notwithstanding the Yorkists' defeat. 

That their body was stronger than she had believed, 
So they'd better at present retreat. 
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But, finally, Edward, the young Duke of York, 

Made up for their terrible loss, 
And obtained a great victory over the king, 
At a place known as Mortimer's Gross. 

And entering London victorious now. 
Where immense satisfaction was shown, 

And the following day was triumphantly placed 
As King on the English throne. 

Xing Henry the Sixth lived a great many years 
After Edward the Fourth had been crowned ; 

But I think there was nothing but meekness and peace 
For which he was ever renowned. 




EDWARD THE FOURTH. 

We bow must commence with King Edward the 
Fourth, 

Whose descent I hate tried to explain ; 
And the means by which Edward ascended the throne 

We have read in King Henry's reign. 

He was scarcely nineteen, when so suddenly called 

The sceptre of England to wield ; 
Bnt was brave, enterprising, delighted in war. 

And had many times foaght in the ileld. 
His person was handsome, hia figure was fine, 

He had talent and courage combined ; 
But these great endowments were often defaced 

By vices of every kind. 

i3 
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The battle of " Towton" was soon after fottght ; 

Still, between these great Itoases, you know. 
When the Yorkists' sUcceds was ascribed to the storm, 

!f^or the battle was fought in the snow» 

The Lancastrians who faced it were greatly annoyed, 
And at last Were compelled to give way ; 

But the struggle Was desperate, the armies immense^ 
And it lasted till late in the day. 

The ex-King, at York, was awaiting events, 

Still hoping one home to retain ; 
But When its most painful results were receiyedi 

He fled into Scotland again^ 

No mercy was shown by King Edward to those 

Who were rendered unable to fly ; 
And every Lancastrian Who fell in his Way 

Was doomed, as a traitor, to die. 

He gav« honours and titles to all his new friends^ 

To strengthen his party and cause ; 
And, indeed) it was needfiil, so many had fallen 

In these truly disastrous wars. 

The title of Clarence, its dependencies too, 
On his next brother, George, he conferred; 

And his younger one> Bichard, Duke Gloucester was 
made, 
Who was afterwards Eichard the Thirds 

Queen Margaret, meantime, had gone over to France, 

To solicit King Louis's aid ; 
Who consented, at last, to assist her with troops — 

But one great condition he made : 
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Which was, that if ever she conquered again, 

And recovered the English throne, 
That Calais should then be restored to the French, 

And the kingdom be solely his own. 

With these great additions, she gained some success, 
In Fourteen Hvmdred and Sixty-four ; 

But was soon after vanquished with terrible loss. 
In a battle at ** Hedgely Moor" 

And another, soon after, at £[exham was fought. 

When Margaret again lost the day ; 
And Henry the Sixth very barely escaped 

Being captured himself in the fray. 

The Queen and her son sought to hide in a wood, 

But here a fresh danger arose—' 
The place was infested with bandits and thieves, 

Who robbed them of all but their clothes. 

But they luckily quarrelled, dividing the spoil. 

Which caused an important delay ; 
For their captives at last took advantage of this. 

And contrived to get out of the way. 

But, as they still wandered about in the wood. 

Another fierce robber they spied ; 
And, feeling both flight and resistance were vain, 

Margaret met him, and pleadingly cried ; — 

'' My friend, to yoor charge this dear child I commit, 

And myself on your mercy I fling ; 
I ask the protection which you can afford, 

For, behold 'tis the son of your King." 
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This courageous appeal touckcd the robbel**B warm 
hearty 

Who consented to give them a chance 5 
He conducted them safely beside the sea coast. 

From whence they escaped into ErancCk 

King Heary, meantime, into Lancashire fled> 
Where, for months, he in privacy staid; 

But, in Fourteen Hundred and Sixty-ftve, 
He at Waddington Hall was betrayed* 

Sir James Harrington took him, a captive, to towiii 
And resigned him to Barl Warwick's power, 

By whom he Was treated with bitter contempt. 
And committed at last to the Tower : 

While most of his party were so much reduced, 

And lives of such misery led, 
That many Lancastrian nobles were found 

In foreign lands begging their bread ; 

While their forfeited homes by the Yorkists were used 

For revellings of every kind, 
In which Edward himself very freely indulged. 

And to which he by nature inclined. 

fle married " Elizabeth WoodvilW* at length. 

The widow of one " Sir John Gray ;" 
And then filled his court with her kindred and friends. 

Casting all his old friendships away. 

This undue partiality wounded his friends, 
Who could scarcely conceal their disgust ; 

And many new plots to supplant them were laid. 
With many betrayals of trust. 
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Earl Warwick had tried to direct the Eiag'B choice. 

But Edward would manage alone ; 
So Warwick, to drive the new favoorites out. 

Determined the King to dethrone. 

Whose brother of Clarence had some time esponsed 

A daughter of Warwick^s, we find, 
Who now, with his father, retired to Prance, 

And with the Lancastrians combined. 

When Maigaret heard of this change in affiurs. 

At her residence, then, in Louvaine, 
She made Mends with Earl Warwick, her bitterest foe. 

And gladly came forward again. 

She further cemented the union thus made, 

By the marriage of Edward, her son, 
With Ann, youngest daughter of Warwick, as well. 

And another fierce contest begun. 

While this was maturing. King Edward, himself, 
(Though Burgundy strove to forewarn) 

Quite gave himself up to amusement and sloth. 
And seemed blind to the gathering storm. 

So, when Earl Warwick landed at Dartmouth, at last. 
With Clarence and Margaret, combined, 

The King, and his brother of Gloucester, escaped, 
Leaving none to defend him behind. 

His Queen fled for refuge to Westminster, now 

Eor a time of her dignity shorn — 
And, during the season of blodshed and woe. 

Her son, young Prince Edward, was bom. 
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The Yorkists were so overwhelmed with sarpriise, 

No immediate succour could bring, 
80 Henry was dragged from his prison again, 

And once more declared to be King. 

His restoration, however, was painful and brief, • 

And nothing important was done 
Until Edward returned to his kingdom again, 

In Fourteen Hundred and Seventy-one. 

He regained possession of London at once, 

And shortly recovered his power ; 
When poor helpless Henry again was dethroned, 

And consigned to his home in the Tower. 

Warwick mustered his forces to vanquish the King, 
Who would still be unready, ho thought ; 

But Clarence deserted, with twelve thousand men. 
Ere the battle of Bamet was fought. 

The advantage was long undecided that day, 

And its issue none dared to fortell ; 
Till at last, by mistake, the Lancastrians gave way, 

And Warwick, the King-maker, fell. 

Queen Margaret*s courage forsook her at last, 

Her sorrow exceeded all bounds : 
And for once, overwhelmed with distress and despair. 

She fainted, and sunk to the ground. 

She recovered, however, and fled with her son. 

Intending to go back to Prance, 
But was over-persuaded, by many tried friends^ 

Another great effort to chance* 
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'Twas a sad resolutioii^ a fatal mifitake, 
And her proud heart to sorrow was brought— 

For her few faithful friends were left dead on the field. 
When the battle of Tewkesbury was fought. 

This finished the wars of the Bed and White Eose, 

Whioh took many years to decide ; 
And, during which long and disastrous fueds. 

The fiower of the country died. 

After Tewkesbury was fought, Edward sent for the 
Prince, 

Who, when into his presence was shown, 

And asked, ^'How he dared take up arms?'' he replied, 

" To recover my father's lost throne." 

This courageous reply so oifended the King, 

Who was then in a terrible mood. 

That he struck him — when Clarence and Gloucester 
fell on, 

And murdered the Prince where he stood. 

Queen Margaret survived her son several years, 
For whom she had fought in her pride ; 

She was ransomed, at last, by King Louis of France, 
And in Fourteen Hundred and Eighty she died. 

Edward made a triumphant return into town, 
None remained who could gainsay his power ; 

And the following day. King Henry the Sixth 
Was strangely found dead in the Tower. 

The cause of his death is unknown to this day. 

He was murdered by Gloucester, 'twas thought. 
Who, although he had butchered his innocent son, 

That son's wife in marriage now sought. 
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At first Ann refdsed bim with loathing contempt^ 

But he wanted her late father's gold ; 
Andy although she evaded his suit for some timei 

Espoused him, at lasti we are told* 

In One Thousand Pour Hundred and Serenty-five^ 
On the French, Edward thought to advance ; 

For he wished to recover what Henry had lost 
Of the English possessions in Prance. 

But the cunning of Louis cajoled Edward then, 

To let these hostilities cease ; 
And the indolent Edward accepted his bribes. 

And signed a disgraceful peace. 

Edward still had a care which disturbed his repose-^ 

One distant Lancastrian remained ; 
Theyoung ''Henry Tudor, Earl Richmond," youknoWf 

Who, in Prance, had been kindly detained. 

He made many attempts to induce the young Earl 

To come over to England to stay ; 
But the good Duke of Britanny guarded the youth. 

And hitherfx) kept him away. 

Now, Elng Edward offered his daughter, at last, 

Sending Bichmond another invite. 
Intending the two rival Houses, through them, 

" York and Lancaster'' thus to unite. 

Henry married this Princess, but not at this time, 

Por the Earl had no sooner set out. 
Than Brittany hastily sent for him back, 

Por he still looked on Edward with doubt. 
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In One Thousand Poor Hundred and Seventy-eighty 
George of Clarence was also betrayed ; 

When King Edward refused, under any pretext. 
To have his harshsentence delayed : 

But allowed him the fSayour of choosing his death. 

And an odd one he certainly found — 
He would die in a ''^Butt of old Malmsay," he said, 

In which they assert he was drowned. 

Ko other event that is worthy remark, 
In the life of this Monarch, we trace ; 

The last days of whom were so wickedly spent, 
That the title of King they disgrace. 

Edward died of a fever, when nearly prepared. 

To war with King Louis again ; 
In One Thousand Pour Hundred and Eighty-three, 

In the twenty-third year of his reign. 

Amongst the sad victims of Edward the Fourth, 
There is one we would slightly glance o'er — 

The once- beloved wife of a merchant in town. 
The lovely, but erring " Jane Shore." 

It appears that she could not withstand the King's 
charms. 

For Edward in beauty was rich ; 
But sorrow must follow the footsteps of crime — 

This unfortunate died in a ditch. 

The Shoreditch of London, so called from that time, 
Is the place were poor Jane was found dead ; 

Having wandered, a beggar, for years, and none dared 
E'en to give her morsel of bread. 
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The fine art of printing was first introdaced 
Into England in this monarch's reign, 

By one " William Gaxton/' a mercluuit^by trade. 
Who wrought years this great knowledge to gain. 

In the old A.bbot's lodgings, at Westminster Hall, 
Caxton set up his first printing*pres8«— 

There printed a book interspersed with wood-cuts, 
On the still much admired game of chess. 

Ere Caxton*s invention, all books were transcribed 
By the monks in the monasteries, then. 

Who were bound to devote so much time every day 
In describing events by the pen. 
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"Wb now have arrived at a very sad date, 
Fourteen Huadred and Eighty-three ; 

And must glance o'er the reign of 'King Edward the 
Fifth, 
Though sad the perusal must be. 

At the time when King Edward the Fourth was in- 
terred, 

His son was just thirteen years old. 
And was under the care of Lords Itivers and Orey, 

Hia half-brother, and uncle, we're told. 

The great House of York bad established its right, 

And, as no other rival was found, 
Ko immediate obstacle seemed in the way 

Of Edward the Fifth being crowned. 
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But his unole, of Gloucester, whose heart (black as 

night), 

To destruction had doomed the poor boy ; 
And now sought to tarnish his late brother's name^ 
His legitimate right to destroy. 

But he long had projected usurping the crown, 

And to get the young King in his power, 

He remoTed the kind Mends, who had sheltered 
his youth. 

And had him conveyed t o the Tower. 

His friends were forbidden from coming to Court, 

For they balked the Duke's views on the throne ; 
And the young Kingmost bitterly wept, when informed 
That his faithful attendants were gone. 

Forewarned by his mother, this uncle to shun. 
He was awed by the love he assumed, 

And, though partially soothed by the flatterer's voice. 
Felt conscious his young life was doomed. 

His brother, of York, who was seven years old, 

With the Queen, and his sisters, had fled 
For safety to Westminster Abbey again, 
Scarcely knowing what sorrow to dread. 

But Gloucester, in council, expressed his dislike 
That his nephew, of York, should be found 

Where murderers and thieves often made their resort, 
On the day when his brother was crowned. 

So he sent the Archbishop to wait on the Queen 

To finish what he had begun. 
Who persuaded the Queen to oblige the bad Duke, 

And surrender her other young son. 
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Both princes were now in the power of the Bake, 

When a sort of report was read o'er, 
Which asserted their father, King Edward the Fourth, 

Had been privately married before 

The Duke of Buckingham boldly protested the same 
To the Mayor and great men of the town, 

Who suffered themselves ta be duped by this scheme, 
And, at once, offered Richard the croWn. 

And the great preparations already commenced, 
To crown Edward, were only transferred, j 

And used for his uncle, of Gloucester, instead, 
Who was crowned as King Richard the Third, 

Now, his mask of hypocrisy fell to the ground. 

And the love he had boasted before, 
Was shown, by his putting his nephews away, 

For alive they were never seen more. 

But many years after these things had occurred, 

A confession, by two men, was made, 

That the princes were smothered, at night, in the 

Tower, 
And under the staircase were laid. 

Theit statement was strangely confirmed, we are told, 
And a large chest, containing their bones. 

Was found by some workmen employed in the Tower, 
Covered over with rubbish and stone : 

But not till two hundred years after their death, 
When the second Charles sat on the throne ; 

Who had them to Westminster Abbey removed, 
And their monument there is well known. 

K 3 




RICHARD THE THIRD. 



Ifow, Richard the Third, beiog duly declared, 

CkiiDed the kingdom, of course, as his own ; 
For which he, alas I had so grievously sinned 

Qe was King on the English throne. 
Sat not for the Iovq that was borne to the Duke 

Did the nation inrite him to reign ; 
Sut because they foresaw he determined, by fbrcOf 

His ambitious desires to obtain. 
When all things were settled, the £ing, with hid 
Queen, 

And their son, about eight years old, 
Set out with their Court on a journey to Tork, 

And was there crowned again, we are told. 
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But whib thus parading his royalty there, 

Popularity elsewhere deolined { 
And a plot was preparing> in which his old friend 

And the Bishop of Ely combined. 

To Buckingham he had refused some estates. 
Which the Duke was ambitious to own ; 

So he and the Bishop concerted to place 
Earl Richmond instead on the throne^ 

Now, Bichmond had not a legitimate claim 
To the crown or the kingdom, we grant ; 

Yet we trace his descent from a natural son 
Of Lancaster, great John of Gaunt. 

His friends were desirous to strengthen his chum 

By a marriage, proposed long before^ 
With Elizabeth, daughter of Edward the Fourth, 

Whose descent has been often read o'er^ 

But Richard, whose vigilant eye never ^lept, 

Expected this storm from the first ; 
And had privately made preparations, it seems, 

To be ready when ere it should burst* 

But Buckingham's army at Brecknock was stopped. 

On account of the terrible flood ; 
When his W^elsh soldiers fied in alarm and dismay, 

And the others dispersed as they could. 

The Duke lay concealed down in Shropshire some time. 
For his hopes were all dashed to the ground { 

But, at length, was betrayed to King Richard, it seems, 
For a bribe of a thousand pounds. 
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On arriving in London, he earnestly begged 
That his cause with the King he might try j 

But, when Bichard was told, ho replied, with a frowfl; 
" Let Buckingham instantly die.'' 

Thus discouraged, the other conspirators fled-^ 
Some were afterwards captured and slain. 

Thus this great insurrection was speedily checked^ 
And the country was tranquil again* 

Bichard made a triumphant return into town ; 

His highest ambition was won ; 
But was followed soon after by mourning and grief^ 

Por the loss of his only son* 

And the heart, to all others so stem and so hard, 

"Was now overburdened and sad j 
Indeed, so excessive his grief at this time^ 

It is said that he almost went mad* 

The grief of the Queen was more terrible still, 

For she very soon afterwards died j 
And the close of the year that Prince Edward expired, 

flaw her quietly laid by his side. 

Kichatd showed no respect for her memory now. 

For he only had valued her dower ; 
And soon .after desired to espouse his own niece. 

As the means of enhancing his power. 

He used the best sophistry he could command 

To gain her consent to be Queen ; 
But the Princess Elizabeth, several years, 

The betrothed of Earl Bichmond had been* 
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Who, when he was told of King Eiohard's design. 

Then hastily made up his mind, 
And landed at Milford, with three thousand men, 

Trustiog numbers in England to find. 

Nor was he mistaken, for hundreds flocked round, 

Bringing many rich nobles beside ; 
While Richard had none he was able to trust, 

Nor in whom he could fully conflde. 

For, even Lord Stanley, his chief in command. 
Was, secretly. Earl Richmond's friend. 

And had promised to watch a convenient time 
When he safely assistance could lend. 

Richard watched Stanley's movements with doubt and 
distrust, 

And, in order his faith to secure. 

Seized his son, and detained him as hostage some time, 

And thus held the father secure. 

The King^s mind at this juncture was greatly dis- 
turbed, 

And troubles appeared to increase ; 

He was always uneasy by night and by day, 

And never seemed really at peace. 

But, at length, like a desperate man he aroused — 

The hour of his weakness was past ; 
And, collecting what forces he had at command. 

Went to meet his great rival at last. 

He marched out of Leicester with very great pomp, 
And the crown on his helmet he wore — 

At Merivalle Abbey, near Bosworth, encamped, 
But not with his courage of yore. 
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Earl Biclimond had previously taken bis ground — 

Both armies were now within sight — 
But many deserteil the ranks of the King, 

And joined the Earl during the night. 

The following morning the troops were arranged 

To prepare for the coming affiray ; 
Lord Stanley contrived to detach himself, then, 

From the main body slightly away. 

This movement was quickly perceived by the King, 

And he sent for Lord Stanley again, 
And threatened, unless he removed them at once, 

That his son should be instantly slain. 

He was able, it seems, to appease the King's wrath. 
And the battle soon after commenced ; 

But the Eoyalists' army no vigour displayed, 
And the King became greatly incensed. 

But^when Lord Stanley turned, and attack'd them in 
flank, \ 

The order of battle was crossed ; 
And Bichard cried '' Treason ! '* perceiving at once^ 

That the battle of Bosworth was lost. 

Yet he madly rushed forward in rage and despair, 
Hewing down all that came in his way, 

Till he stood before Bichmond, resolved on revenge^ 
And fought like a wild beast at bay. 

At length Bichard fell, covered over with wounds. 
Destroyed were his helmet and shield. 

And Bichmond washailed as King Henry the Seyenih, 
As he stood on that terrible field. 
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There were rery few persons of consequence slain 

At the battle of Bosworth we're told, 
The Duke of [Norfolk ezceped — ^and he was for- 
warned— 

That Bichard, his master, was sold. 

* 

King Eichard had reigned but two years and a half ; 

"No virtues his memory survive ; 
He was buried at Leicester, in the Church of Grey 
Friars, 

In Fourteen Hundred and Eighty-five. 

But his bones were not suffered to crumble in peace, 
But were ruthlessly torn from their bed ; 

And his coffin was used as a horse-trough, for years, 
At the ** Old Inn'' in Leicester, 'tis said. 

Stage coaches were first introduced in this reign — 
A conveyance which ladies preferred ; 

And the first *' British Consul" created as well, 
In the reign of Kiug Eichard the Third. 




HENRY THE SEVENTH. 



With a new line of Uonarchs we now must com- 



Called the " Todors," which Henry brings ; 
For, with Bichard the Third died the last, it appears, 
Of the fouiteen Flantagent Kings. 

Henry did not possess many virtues of mind. 

But was cautious, designing, and cold ; 
He in stuture was tall, his deportment Bedat«, 
.And, when crowned, was just thirty years old. 
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He most bitterly hated the great House of York, 
And, the first use he made of his power 

Was, to seize on young Edward, Earl Warwick, at once, 
And have him consigned fco the Tower. 

He was son of the late Duke of Clarence, you know, 
Who was drowned in the " Malmsey" wine ; — 

Elder brother of Eichard, the last king that reigned. 
And so belonged to that noxious line. 

But yet, in despite of this rooted dislike. 
He found it must blend with his own— 

To secure the position, his courage had gained. 
As King on the English throne. 

So renewed the engagement he had formerly made, 
Which concluded the feuds of the past ; 

And, by wedding Elizabeth, really combined 
The two rival Houses at last 

Notwithstanding this union was highly approved. 

Discontent 'mongst the people prevailed, — 

And, a scheme was contrived, which produced much 
distress. 
Although it eventually failed. 

'Twas arranged by one Simon, an Oxford priest, 

Who trained up a baker's son — 
To personate Edward, Earl Warwick— it seems, 

Which a great insurrection begun. 

Simon took ** Lambert Siinnel" to Ireland, first, 
Where a great many Yorkists had fled, 

Who really were duped into joining the scheme, 
And thus the conspiracy spread. 

L 
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But, though aided by many a powerful House, 
Yet the English were not to be caught ; 

For they knew the real Earl was detained in the 
Tower, 
And thus were not easily bought. 

They afterwards met the King's army at " Stoke," 

Which speedily ended the strife ; 
Where Lambert was soon of his dignity shorn, 

And the Priest was imprisoned for Hfe. 

In One Thousand Four Hundred and Kinety-three, 
" Perkin Warbeck" commenced his career, 

A youth of good manners, and princely address, 
But, alas! for his folly paid dear. 

The disaffected of England induced this poor youth 
To put honour and life in their power ;— 

And personate Bichard, the young Duke of Tork, 
Who was smothered, you know, in the Tower. 

To the Duchess of Burgundy's Court he set out, 
And there this mad scheme was begun ; 

The Duchess received him with transports of joy. 
And proclaimed him her brother's lost son. 

The news of this circumstance spread far and wide, 
And numbers supported the youth — 

Whose answers so wrought on their credulous mindi^ 
They received the whole story as truth. 

But Henry had sent two men over, as well, 

By whom he was fully apprized 
Of all, who had secretly joined in this cause, 

And at last the whole party surprised — 
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When several leaders were pumshed witii death, 
And the fortunes of Warbeck overcast; 

He made other two unsuccessful attempts. 
And ventured to Scotland at last. 

Where he met with much kindness from young James 
the Fourth, 

Who would not his interests betray; 
But gave him in marriage a lady of rank. 

The most lovely and learned of her day. 

The beautiful Catherine Douglas, it was, 

Who became his affectionate wife ; — 
And shared the distress which his fortunes involyeclf 

And would never desert him in life. 

James collected an army for Warbeck, at last. 

And invaded the English 9hore; 
But Henry induced him a treaty to make, 

And he thus could help Warbeck no more* 

Bat ere Henry snd James had concluded their peaoe 
An insurrection in Cornwall broke oat; 

But the rebels were met by the troops of the King, 
And speedily put to the rout 

The Pretender retired into Ireland then 
With the remnant he still could retain ; — 

TOl the Cornish men sent him another iovite. 
And with them he came forward again. 

In One Thousand Four Hundred and Ninety-seven, 

He landed at Whitsand Bay; 
At Bodmin was joined with four thousand more men. 

And to Exeter marched the next day. 
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But on hearing the King was already in arms, 
Warbeck made his escape in the night ; 

In the Abbey of Beanley, a refuge he found, 
And his party were soon put to flight. 

He was promised his life, to surrender himself, 

But once in King Henry's power, 
Was forced to acknowledge the whole was a cheat, 

And, at last, was condemned to the Tower. 

Where Earl Warwick had long been imprisoned, you 
know, 
And at last these young men did combine — 

To make their escape — ^but were captured, and slain. 

In Fourteen Hundred and Ninety-nine. 

Now the kingdom remained, during Henry's life, 
Undisturbed, both at home and abroad; 

Who employed his last years in amassing great wealth. 
Which he now took a fancy to hoard. 

He had jewels and plate of much value, besides 

Which none were permitted to see ; 
In a secret apartment, at Eichmond secured. 

Of which he himself kept the key. 

At length, in the year Fifteen Hundred and Three, 

His wife Queen Elizabeth died ; 
And the King soon decided to marvy again, 

But his death put the marriage aside. 

When he felt that all human assistance was rain. 
He prepared his great wealth to resign ; 

He retired to his Palace at Richmond, and died 
In One Thousand Five Hundred and Nine. 



fingUsh liberty truly is said to have dawned, 

"With the influence Henty obtained ; 
And the commerce of England was greatly improved) 

In the Twenty-!]?onr years that he reigned. 

^e first shillings were issued in Henry's time> 
But their talue and side was much less -»> 

And continual changes are made in the coin> 
As commercial improvements progress^ 

^here were many important discoveries made> 

By tvi^o or three talented men $ 
Amongst whom was the famous Columbus, yOuknoW> 

Who discovefed America theuv 

After which the King fitted a small fleet of ships, 
And gate " John Cabot," the command $ 

Who discovered much more thaa Columbus had done^ 
And called his first place " iSTewfoundland.** 

And we must not forget in this Henry's reign> 
Great improvements in shipping were made; 

And, indeed, we may say the foundation at leasti 
Of Sngland^B fine navy was laidv 
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HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

Now the son of the late King, Bluff Harry, was called 

On account of his figure and height ; 
And was also the first, since King Richard the Second, 

Undisputed hy title or right. 

The blood of both Houses ran pure in his veins. 

Thus had no jealous riral to fear ; 
And possessing advantages, common to few. 

He commenced his eventful career. 

And though scarcely eighteen, when he came to the 
Throne, 

Was vigorous, clever, and bold ; 
And had been to his brother's young widow espoused, 

When a boy of eleven years old. 

This was Catherine of Arragon, daughter, we find, 

Of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Spain ; 
But the late King had only promoted this match. 

Her enormous possessions to gain. 

Henry first called a council of talented men. 
Who, combining their skill with his osv^n — 

Made some excellent treaties with Scotland and 
France, 
When first he ascended the Throne. 

But he indulged in extravagant pleasures, meantime-^ 

Was excessively fond of display ; 
In tournaments, wasted both money and time, 

Thus his wealth was soon squandered away !•— 
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Do the vety gYeat grief of his counsellor, ^ol) 
Who Was Bishop of Winchester, then ; 

Who had xealously tried to improve the King's mindf 
And surround him hy talented men* 

*Twas for this that he introduced " Wolsey," at last) 

Though a man of inferior birth — 
Was exceedingly dexterous, clevei?, and shrewdy 

And a scholar of exquisite worths 

But, instead of promoting the wishes of ^oz» 

And exalting l^iog Henry's mind i 
He flattei!ed his Vices, encouraged his faults, 

And in all his excesses combined. 

He thus gained an ascendency o^ei* the !^ing> 

Who granted him all he desired } 
iN'or was he content when " High Chancellor'* madei 

But) at last) to the Popedom aspired « 

In the year Fifteen Hundred and Thirteen> 
•The King, urged by his Father-in-law, 

Consented, on some Very trifling pi!etext. 
On his neighbours, the French, to make war^ 

And over !^ng Louis, at Calais, be gained 

A short, but most obstinate, fight | 
The battle of Spurs, this engagement Was called^ 

From the haste with vhich the French took td 
flight. 

To the same day t<ord Surrey advanced on the Scot^ 
And to England compelled them to yield ; 

When their King and the flowei* of his ooUntryi fiell^ 
In the battle of Flodden Field* 
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King Henry soon after made peace with the French, 

And, in order his power to enhance — 
Permitted his sister, when only sixteen, 
To espouse old King Louis, of Prance. 

But Louis soon died and his beautiful Queen, 

After only a few months* delay ; 
Then married Lord Brandon, to whom her young heart 

Had been previously given away. 

And Louis was followed by Francis the First, 

' Who sought Henry's favour to gain ; 

Thus became the great rival of young Charles the 
Fifth, 

Who had then become Monarch of Spain. 

So between them a feeling of jealousy grew. 
When Henry and Francis proposed — 

That a personal meeting should settle the point, 
To which Charles was as firmly opposed. 

In Fifteen Hundred and Twenty, this meeting took 
place. 
On so gorgeous a scale, we are told ; 

That the place where they held it is called to this day, 

" The Field of the Cloth of Gold." 

Wolsey still kept his influence over the King, 
Who was blind to his faults, it appears ; 

Thus ruled this capricious and passionate man, 
Absolutely, for nearly Ten years 

It was now the opinions of Luther took root, 

When our Great Eeformation begun ; 
And the King wrote a book in the Catholic defence. 

In Fifteen Hundred and Twenty One. 
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TheFope gave him the title of '^Defender of the Faith," 

Which he proudly accepted and bore ; 
But 'ere many years he relinquished the creed. 

He so ably defended before. 

Charles the Fifth, Eling-of Spain, was still plottuq; 
meantime 
To separate England and France ; 

And at length he succeeded, and war was declared, * 

But made no material advance. 

And Francis, at length, was made prisoner by Charles, 

When the battle of Pavia was gained ; 

And once in the power of his rival and foe, 
For nearly a year was detained. 

Charles forgot the great compact with Henry made. 

When soliciting help from his hand ; 
His promise to " Wolsey" was also forgot, 

But the Cardinal's fall was at hand. 

For the King had grown suddenly tired of his Queen, 

The faithful companion of years ; 
And applied to " Pope Clement" to grant a divorce, 

Which request was refused it appears. 

He professed that his marriage with Catherine was 
wrong. 

By Wolsey still flattered and led ; 

Who was fully aware the King only preferred. 

The lovely Anne Boleyn, instead. 

But as Clement refused, Wolsey seemed at a loss, 
And with the Pope's " Nuncio" combined ; 

Who together were so long deciding the point, 
Henry's favour for Wolsey declined. 
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At length, Thomas Crammer, suggested a plan, 
Which made this great question quite clear ; 

And when told to the Eing,he exclaimed with delight, 
" He has got the right sow by the ear." 

The young Priest was immediately sent for to Court, 
And amongst the King's friends was retained ; 

Who engaged him to write a new work on divorce, 
In which the whole ccubc was explained. 

** Wolsey's" glory departed as Cranmer's arose, 
For Anne Boleyne now plotted his fall ; 

And the Cardinal soon was deprired of his power, 
Hiw splendour, possessions, and all. 

He was ordered to Esher, near Hampton Court, 
When the Great Seal was taken away > 

And all his attendants, save one, were dismissed— 
This was Cromwell, who would not obey. 

But retired with his master, to share his disgrace, 
Who might have recovered his power ; 

But could not abandon his love of display, 
And, at last, was condemned to the Tower. 

fiat when they arrived to conduct him to Town, 
They found him so shattered by grief — 

That death seemed to promise, in very few days. 
To furnish a speedy relief. 

When they reached Leicester Abbey, he said to his 

friend, 
" My hours are now numbered and few ;" 

And resumed, to the Abbot, '' my Father I've come, 

To buiy my bones among you." 
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8oon after, when dying, he said to his guard, 
As he wiped the cold damp from his brow } 

*' Oh ! had I bat honoured my God as my King, 
He would not hare deserted me now/* 

But long after Cardinal Wolsey was dead, 
The great question continued unsolved — 

Till the Eang, who was thoroughly vexed by delay, 
To defy the Pope's mandate resolved. 

And, when Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop was made 
An imperfect divorce-bill was passed — 

By a sort of tribunal, at Dunstable, formed, 
Which decided the matter at last. 

The King had espoused Anne Boleyn some weeks, 
Which, of course, strictly private had been ; 

Kow, after three days, she was publicly crowned, 
And duly acknowledged as Queen. 

Broken-hearted Queen Catherine retired from the 
Court, 
When informed that her place was supplied ; 

Till One Thousand Pive Hundred and Thirty-six. 

When at Ampthill near Wobum, she died. 

Now King Henry no longer acknowledged the Pope, 

His supremacy having transferred ; 
And declared himself '' Head of the English Church," 

Which change may thousands preferred. 

Anne Boleyn's career, as a Queen, was but brief, 
Por reaping the harvest 8he*d sown — 

Pelt all the deep pangs of remorse and despair, 
Her wronged predecessor had known. 
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She did not retain the King's confidence long, 
He had glanced on another bright flower ; 

And the very same year that Queen Catherine died, 
Saw Anne Boleyn consigned to the Tower. 

One Princess this hapless young creature had borne, 
Whose career will be afterwards seen ; 

For although she was called illegitimate then, 
lived to reign over England as Queen. 

It were useless to trace poor Anne Boleyn* s sad fate. 

Or her terrible death to pourtray ; 
She was tried and beheaded, with Henry*s consent, 

"Who married "Jane Seymour" next day. 

The new Queen was intelligent, gentle, and kind. 

But her course of life was soon run 
In less than a year from her marriage she died, 

Soon after the birth of a son. 

The Xing now looked round for another new Queen^ 
And proposed to one lady, who said — 

She perhaps might have ventured, butdared not, because 
She unluckily had but one head. 

Kow the same Thomas Cromwell, whom Wolsey bo 
prized, 
Had risen in favour, we find ; 

And as Chancellor of England some influence gained, 

Over Henry's turbulent mind. 

And being a zealous Reformer as well. 
At this crisis seemed sadly perplexed ; 

But was very desirous the King should espouse 
A princess of Germany next. 
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''Anne of ClevBs" was the Princess that Cromwdl 
approved, 

So her portrait for Henry procured, 

Which pleased him so much he consented at once^ 

And the lady was forthwith secured. 

But on her arrival in England, alas ! 

He found her so very unlike 
The beautiful picture, tiiat Cromwell had shown, 

That he took an exceeding dislike. 

And could scarcely be coaxed to espouse her at all^ 

He disliked her appearance so much; 
For he found she was ' 'stupid, and ignorant too. 

And conversed in no language but Dutch.'* 

He was therefore resolved to obtain a divorce, 
And, to finish poor Cromwell's career — 

Who was shortly beheaded, for giving advice ; 
Por Henry no reason would hear. 

He next married Catherine Howard — with whom 
He believed himself thoroughly blessed ; 

But a cloud his great happiness soon overcast. 
And she shared the same fate as the rest. 

He was told the Queen's conduct was previously bad, 

And found the sad story too true : 
So she was beheaded, with little delay. 

In Fifteen Hundred and Forty Two. 

Henry tired of espousing for beauty — ^at last, 
Sought for wisdom, with beauty combined ; 

And happily found one in Catherine Parr, 
Lord Latimer's widow, we find. 
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Who, by her good sense and great prudence, contriTed, 

Such a charm over Henry to cast — 
That she managed to ** weather the storm to the end/' 

And survived the great Tyrant at last. 

In the meantime, the national business went on, 
Henry's hate to the Pope had not slept ; 

Por revenge, he had several convents destroyed, 
And the whole of the revenues kept. 

But in order to quite understand the great change 
Which took place in King Henry's reign. 

You must read the fine works that are written, in prose. 
And they will more fully explain. 

Though the " Great Reformation" was surely begun, 

'T was alas ! at a terrible cost ; 
For Henry was cruel, when thwarted at all, 

And hundreds of lives were thus lost. 

It was not from conviction he ever had turned. 
But because he was vexed with the Pope ; 

Though, at last, he believed what helonghad professed, 
And, when dying, gave Cranmer this hope. 

In One Thousand Pive Hundred and Forty One, 
A meeting was partly contrived, 

Between Henry, and James the Eifbh, King of the 
Scots ; 
But James, it seems, never arrived. 

His clergy persuaded him not to appear, 

But it turned to his ultimate loss ; 
For Henry made war, and defeated the Scots, 

In a battle at " Solway Moss." 
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Which 80 oyerwhelined their poor King, when he heard. 

And so terrihly preyed on his mind, 
That he languished, and died in the following year ; 

Leaving one infant princess hehind. 

Of whose life and misfortanes you'll afterwards hear. 
As these " History Stories" you read. 

She was known as the '^ beautiful Queen of the Scots," 
And her fate was a sad one, indeed. 

Now, Henry desired that these nations should be 

In one common interest combined, 
And proposed that his son, Prince Edward of Wales, 

Should espouse young Qaeen Mary, we find. 

But the Scots, ever wary, perceived at a glance, 
To what danger their land was exposed ; 

And, too bold to be frightened by Henry now, 
Eefused the conditions proposed. 

In One thousand Five Hundred and Porty-six 

All foreign hostilities ceased ; 

And England made friends with both Scotland and 
Erance, 

But the King's irritation increased. 

Thus many were cruelly slaughtered, alas ! 

Without any adequate cause ! 
The noble Lord Surrey fell victim, at last, 

To Henry's tyrannical laws. 

The Duke of JN'orfolk, his father, was likewise involved. 
And his death-warrant also was signed ; 

But ere this sad sentence was put into force, 
King Henry his life had resigned. 
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The King was released from his pain } 

fie expired in the fiftysixth year of his age^ 
And the thirty-eighth year of his reign< 

" Spinning wheels" were first thought of in flenry*s 
time) 
Of their use you have often heard teU | 

And muskets were also invented, and used^ 

Leaden conduits for water as well. 

The first pins Were brought over by Henry's fifth vtitef 
From France) at this time, we are told ; 

And, previous to which, wooden skewers were used| 
Loops, lacesi and rich clasps of gold. 

From these now very common, but most useful things^ 

The lady*8 allowance begins } 
From the fact that the head of each household allowed^ 

An annual sum to find pins. 

The Church Prayer-book was also compiled in this 
reign. 

With which only few were supplied j 

And " Bibles" were printed in English^ and chained 

To the desks of their Churches beside< 

Of the great men of genius who fiourished just nqw/ 

There's one we ought not pass by ; 
I allude to the talented painter, Baphael^ 

Whose celebrity never will die. 

There are 8omeofhi8''CartoonB**inHampton Court stilly 

Esteemed by all artists sublime ; 
Who assert that the specimens he has produced, 

Are most wonderful works cf the time< 
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EDWARD THE SIXTH. 

King £dward the Sixth was not ten years of agei 
When his father. King Harry expired j 

But| though young, was exceedingly pious and good-^ 
His disposition was shy and retired. 

His late father appointed a great many Peers^ 
Who were jointly to govern the land ; 

TJntil his young son should haye gained man's estatOf 
And was ahle to take the command* 

But the nation, it seems, disapproved of this plan^ 
So appointed Lord Hertford its head ; 

Who was raised to the Dukedom of Somerset, theui 
And made the Protector instead* 

Now, the Duke was a Protestant, zealous and truci 

And TTncle hesides to the King i 
Who hoped, hy his nephew adopting his creed, 

Kany blessings to England might bribgi 

He 'first with an army to Scotland advanced ; 

For the wish of the late King had been-^ 
That Edward should join the two kingdoms in-one^ 

By his marriage with Mar>^ their Queen. 

But the Scots did not fancy this Union at all, 
And would not by England be bought $ 

So at '* Musselburgh' met aud opposed theKing^stroopS/ 
And the battle of Pinkie was fought. 
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And had Somerset kept the position then gained^ 

Or pressed the advantage begun— 

He'd have gained the great object for which he had 
fought, 

And Scotland had surely been won* 

fiut tidings were brought him of troubles at home> 

So to England he speedily crossed ; 
The young Queen Was sent oter to France the meantime^ 

And all chance of this X^'nion was lost* 

Then followed a season of tumult and stiife. 

And none felt their interests secure ; 
t'or) besides insurrections> the corn became scarcC) 

And sad was the fate of the poor. 

The Protector endeavoured to meet the distress, 
But his efforts were all thrown away ^ 

Because^ while redressing the people's complaints, 
Lived himself in great pomp and display. 

The people of London were greatly incensed, 
When he pulled down a church in the Strand ; 

And built for himself a new house on its site. 
The most beautiful then in the land> 

3B*rom this time his downfall was rapid and sure, 
And he soon lost his head for his pains ; 

But although the Protector has long been forgot, 
Great Somerset House still remains* 

It was Dudley, Earl Warwick^ the Duke^s bitter foe» 

By whom the new Council was led ; 
And long before Somerset's death was decreed. 

The Earl was appointed its head« 
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He was also made Duke of Northumberland, then, 

And gained such unlimited power — 

That Bishops Gardiner and Bonner were shortly dis- 
graced, 

And both were condemned to the Tower. 

Such, indeed, was the state of the Clergy at large, 
And so heavy the fines which they paid — 

That many were forced to abandon the Church 
And follow some menial trade. 

Korthumberland had also the King in his power. 
The object of which was soon shown — 

His ambition not less — than if young Edward died. 
To place his own son on the throne. 

He succeeded, at length, in persuading the King 
That his father's last wishes were plain ; 

He having declared both his first unions void. 
His sisters had no right to reign. 

Thus the children of Mary and SufEblk, he said, 
Were legitimate heirs to the throne — 

Having previously managed a grandchild of theirs 
Should marry a son of his own. 

The young Xing did not love Princess Mary at all. 
For he feared, should she ever command, 

That the Protestant faith, he devoutly believed. 
Would soon be effaced from the land. 

But the Princess Elizabeth worshipped with him. 
Still he bartered her birthright away. 

To yield to the wicked ]^orthumberland*s wiles. 
And appointed the Lady Jane Grey. 
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His hea}tliy never robust, now rapidly failed, 

And he very soon after expired. 
8ome historians assert, by Northumberland's means. 

Who, most surely, his death had desired. 

But, as most wicked actions receive, their reward, 

So the Earl for his folly paid dear ; 
Which you'll find when you come to the close of his life, 

And, follow his sinful career. 

In One Thousand Five Hundred and Fifty-three 
Edward died, in the seventh year of his reign ; 

Being called, in the beautiful spring-time of youth, 
A more glorious kiogdom to gain. 

Manufactures of all kinds progressed at this time, 
Woollen cloth, in abundance was made. 

Which brought into notice both Wakefield and Leeds, 
Still fiourishing towns in the trade. 

Leaden bullets, and knitting, were first introduced. 
And, to change the low songs of the time. 

One Sternhold, the Groom of the Robes, it appears, 
Tramslated the Psalms into rhyme. 

The first "English comedy** also came out. 
Composed by John Hey wood, of Herts. 

It was thought a fine piece, by the courtiers, then, 
But its title's too long to insert.* 

The crown, and the half-crown, were both issued now 

Which use and convience combined ; 
And many more things, to amuse, and instruct. 

In the short reign of Edward we find. 



^ Gammer Ghirton's Needle. 




MARY. 

Tan last breatii of Edwaid had scarcely gone fortli, 

Ere Horthumberlaiid hastened awaj, 
And sainted as Queen the ycning wife of his son, 

The beantifal Lady Jane Grey. 
But she, not ambitions, declared, that to her 

The Crown did not justly belong, 
And intreated, with tears, that she might not be forced 

To commit this most terrible wrong. 
Sat the Duke was determined not thus to he balked, 

When hia object so nearly was gained ; 
Bo, yielding at last, to his words of reproach, 

jpn reluctant coitseitt he obtained. 
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But the nation refused to acknowledge her claim. 
Thus her short, joyless reign was soon o*er ; 

Per, although Mary's higotry greatly was feared, 
England dreaded Northumherland more. 

4 

So, after ten day days, she retired from the Tower 

To her own private duties again ;— - 
When Mary was graciously welcomed to town, 

And commenced her unfortunate reign. 

Northumherland's course was hut hrief, after this, 
Por his scheme having fallen to the ground. 

He cowardly hegged, on his knees, for his life, 
But no mercy in Mary he found. 

He was, therefore, heheaded ; hut Guildford, his son. 
And the hapless young lady, Jane Grey, 

Were sentenced, hut spared, on account of their youth, 
Which proved hut a trifling delay. 

Queen Mary was just thirty-seven years old, 
When Edward, her young hrother died. 

Her pleasures in childhood were stinted and few. 
And her wants only harely supplied. 

She had bitterly felt how her mother was wronged. 
When divorced for Anne Boleyn, you know ; 

And she could not conceal her disgust and dislike. 
Which caused much dissension and woe. 

She hated her sister Elizabeth, too. 

To whom she was often unkind ; 
Which conduct offended King Henry so much 

That he frequently kept her confined. . . ^ 
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She also was reared in the Catholic faith, 

Was higoted, cruel, and sour ; 
While Elizaheth clung to the cause of reform, 

And dreaded the Catholic power. 

And yet, when Queen Mary ascended the throne^ 
She performed some kind actions, 'tis said, — 

To the old Earl of Norfolk his freedom she gave, 
Who so long in captivity laid. 

Likewise Courtney, the Alarquis of Exeter's son, 

Whose youth, in a prison, was past ; 
Who, oil heing restored, so much talent displayed, 

He hecame a great courtier at last. 

Cbrdiner, Bonner, and Tonstall were also released. 
And their rank and possessions restored ; 

But the use which they afterwards made of their liyes 
Must eyer he deeply deplored. 

For the Great Eeformation they struggled to crush, 

And hundreds were massacred then ; 

When these Bishops could witness hoth torture and 
death, 

And call themselves Christians and men ! ! ! 

Many thousands deserted their dear native land, 

And Cranmer was cautioned to fly ; 
But he proudly refused to desert the great cause, 

He would either stand hy it or die. 

He long had heen marked for destruction, it seems, 
"No matter how hlameless his course ; - 

Mary never forgave him the part he had played, 
In obtaining her Mother's divorce. 

V 
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Notwithstanding his kind interference for her, 
When her Father declared she should die ; 

And Cranmer^s remonstrances softened his heart. 
While the time-serving Gardiner stood by. 

Now all was forgot in her farious zeal, 

Past kindnesses could not avail ; 
He was robbed of his Bishopric, tried, and condemnedi 

And confined in a common jail. 

In the meantime the Queen had made Mends with 
the Pope, 

Who established his power and control— « 
By appointing, as Legate of England, forthwith. 

The great Cardinal De-la-Pole. 

In One Thousand Pive Hundred and Fifty-four, 

A marriage, it seems, was agreed — 
Between Mary and Philip, the Arch-Duke of Spain, 

Which increased the distresses indeed. 

Philip's bad, sulled temper was very well known, 

His ambition and bigotry too ; 
And though bound to keep neutral in matters of state, 

It was feared what his influence might do. 

So great was the public alarm at this time. 
When the contract was fully made known ; 

That thousands combined to put Mary aside, 
And place Lady Jane on the Throne. 

A fierce insurrection commenced down in Kent, 
Which, by Sir Thomas Wyatt, was led, 

Who marched into London with four thousand men. 
But were stopped at ike ^' Ludgate," 'tis toid. 
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When perceiving how many had fled from his ranks. 

He discovered his rashness too late ; 
He was presently captured, tried, sentenced, and hung, 

And four hundred more shared his fate. 

Pour hundred were pardoned with ropes round their, 
necks, 
But a gloom o*er the nation was cast ; 

Por Lady Jane and her husband were likewise con- 
demned, 
And sentenced to suffer, at last. 

WhenDudley was toldtheirdeath-warrants were signed 
He begged for one hour with his wife ; 

But she, fearing their fortitude, firmly refused, 
To meet him again during life. 

On the scaffold, she meekly declared herself wrong, 

For not casting more firmly away 
The Crown, which she knew was not justly her own, 
And thus perished the Lady Jane Grey. 

The Duke of Suffolk was likewise beheaded at last. 
But, besides all the blood that was spilled, 

The Queen had become so suspicious of all. 
That her prisons with nobles were filled. 

Mary's marriage with Philip took place at this time, 
And though thoroughly hated before, • 

His reserved and unpleasant behaviour just now. 
Increased their dis^like even more. 

Now, ]^rliament jealously guarded the State, 
Against Philip's encroachments, we read ; 

For the Queen gave up all to the husband she loved, 
With a troublesome fondness, indeed. 
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While Philip could scarcely conceal ids disgust, 

Por the partner he*d chosen for life ; 
Andy though loaded with honours he did not deserye. 

Yet shunned and neglected his wife. 

On one subject, however, they always agreed, 

Which was, to make all men conform 
To the power of the Pope, and the Catholic Church, 

By which means to abolish reform. 

They were readily joined in this terrible work, 

By Bonner and Gardiner too ; 
And the cruelties practised by these wicked men, 

Can scarcely be credited true. 

In the three years that followed, a sad tale is told: — 

Destruction rushed on like a tide; 
Bishops Latimer, Eidley, and Hooper, were burned, 

And three hundred martyrs beside. 

And yet Philip thought these harsh measures too 
mild, 
He was deaf to the nation's distress ; 

An Inquisition he tried to establish at last, 

But in this did not meet with success. 

Poor Cranmer*s the last I shall notice of these. 

Though his fate is a sad one to tell ; 
He was mockingly asked to recant for his life. 

When alas ! in his weakness he fell. 

But the paper was no sooner signed, and gone forth, 
Than his great strength of mind had returned ; 

And declaring his hope in the Protestant Faith, 
Was calmly led forth to be burned. 
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Be tllete helA forth his hand until all was oonsumedj 

Without even passing a sigh j 
Sustained by his wonderful faith to the last> 

He showed how a martyr could die. 

In One Thousand Eive Hundred and Fifty 'six, 
GnarleSy of Spain, became tired of his throne ; 

His intriguing spirit required some reposC) 
So retired) and left all to his son* 

I^ow, Philip's first act was to make war with Francei 
And determined to bring England o'er | 

fie told Maryj unless she assisted him now> 
He would set foot in England no more* 

At length) with much trouble^ an army was raised) 

And the contest in Flanders begun } 
When the Spaniards and English defeated the Frenchj 

And the light of Saint-Quintin was won« 

fiut the triumph of Mary was soon at an end> 
Her ambition was doomed to be crossed ; 

For the French were determined to have their reredgei 
And Calais to England was lostt 

l?he English had held it for two hundred years. 
By King Edward the Third it was gained j 

And being well guarded and kept in repair, 
Had been until Mary, retained* 

The Queen never recovered the loss of this State^ 

On her weakness and folly she raved ; 

And declared, when she died) if they looked on hef 
heart, 
They would find the word, Calais, engraved. 

K 3 
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Her husband's neglect also preyed on her mind| 

And with other vexations besides—^ 
She dragged on a few very wearisome months^ 

Then unloved^ and unpitied> she died. 

Thus ended the life of this terrible Qaeen* 
Who reigned rather more than five years ; 

In the year Fifteen Hundred and Fifty-eighti 
Having deluged the nation in tears. 

De-la Pole> the good Cardinal, died the same day) 
Whose conduct was generous and kind ; 

WhO) although the Pope's Legate was greatly belovedi 
And has left a name spotless behind* 

The first '* Starch" that we read of was made in this 
reign, 
Drinking glasses) invented) and sold) 

And so much were they thought of by people of rank) 

They preferred them to silver or gold. 

^Persecutions and wrong seemed with Mary to die^ 

And the nation was happy again ; 
Looking forward with hope to the bright d lys in store 

In her sister Elizabeth's reign* 
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Mow, Eliiabeth, child of Anne Boleyn, yott kBow> 

Was joyfully placed on the throne ; 
Having sleadfaatly held by the faith ahe profeesed, 

And fbr which many sorrows she'd known. 

Elizabeth's figure was slender and tall) 
Her deportment conluandin^ and bold, 

Her judgment exceedingly shrewd and correct, 
But hef temper was hatty, we're told. 

Still, she Tery soon altered the state of affitiris 
And estabUehed the Protestant cause ( 

When, combining decision, with caution and care, 
She moile Reveral excellent luwft. 
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And all withanit one drop of blood being spilled/ 

Or the slightest contentian at strife ; 
There was only one man who refused to submit. 

And he was imprisoned for life^ 

lliis was Bonner, the Bishop^ of whose cruel deedsy 
You'll remember I'te told yon before > 

Who, although the Queen's clemency granted his life/ 
Tet his power of oppression was o*er^ 

The pretensions of Mary ^ the Queen of the Scotsj 
Was the first source of trouble this reign ; 

fh>ducing more sorrow, and ultimate wrongs 
Than the future could evet regain^ 

She was daughter of James, the fifth Bting of the 
Scots, 
Who left only this daUghtet* behind j 

Only son of a sister of Henry the Eighth/ 

Thus Elizabeth' B cousin we find. 

She was widow of Francis the Second, of Frsmce^ 

And ere nineteen summers had seen^ 
Was greatly admired for her beauty and wit/ 

And had been o*et two kingdoms a Queen^ 

When Francis expired/ she withdrew from the Court/ 

And returned into Scotland again ^ 
But the Scotch did not like her French manners at all 

So she did not their favour retain^ 

In the meantime/ Elizabeth boldly worked on, 

Begardless of Scotland's alarms j 
Called in the old coin, and replaced it with new/ 

And her arsenals refilled with arms< 
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She reviewed her militia, her navy increased, 

And exerted her utmost to please ; 
And so rapid and vast the improvements she made. 

Was called Queen of the ** Northern Seas." 

The choice of her ministers also was good, 
Men prepared England's rights to uphold ; 

Above all, she permitted no useless expense, 
Thus her coffers were soon filled with gold. 

She was courted and flattered by men of all ranks, 
And was sometimes thought irlfling and vain ; 

But if any one dared to return her a joke. 
She was " Queen" in a moment again. 

Bobert Dudley, Earl Leicester, first won her regard. 

That wicked Northumberland's son— 
Who was tried and beheaded, in Queen Mary's reign, 

Tor the terrible mischiefs he'd done . 

But this Leicester was wholly unworthy, it seems, 

The great favour Elizabeth gave ; 
Tet managed, by means of his flattering smiles. 

To secure her regard tojiis grave. 

Also Batcliffe, Earl Sussex, she greatly admired, 
Who loved, while he honoured her too ; 

Would have laid down his life in his mistress's cause, 
Earl Leicester was never so true. 

At length. Queen Elizabeth took the small pox. 
And the nation so frightened became ; 

They urged her to say she would marry at once. 
Or else her successor would name. 
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Kow, Mary of ScotlaBd, was fully aware, 

That she had a claim on the throne ; 
And hoping the Queen would appoint her the next. 

Much a£EiBcted devotion had shown. 

Elizabeth seemed to return her regard. 

Each Queen had an object to gain ; 
And Mary requested Elizabeth*8 choice, 

Desiring to marry again. 

But Elicabeth tried erery means in her power, 

Queen Mary's desire to remove ; 
For despising the thought of a ** Master'* herself, 

Would never of marriage approve. 

Mary manied her cousin, Lord Damley, at last, 

King James the Fifth's sister's son ; 
And thus, after Mary, was next in descent 

As heir to the English throne. 

But, although this appeared an appropriate match. 

An unhappy alliance it proved ; 
For Bamley's attainments were slender and few. 

And by Mary he never was loved. 

She roused all his bad pasdons by scorn and oontempi. 

And made him so jealous withall ; 
That, at length he decided, in rage and despair. 

That one of his rivals should fall. 

An Italian musician, David Eizzio, by name. 

Was the victim of Damloy's hate ; 
He was Mary's great confidant, favourite Mend, 

And his death is most sad to relate. 
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While sittiDg with If arj at Holyrood House, 
Some armed strangers rushed into the place, 

Without the least warning poor Biszio seized, 
And stabbed him before Mary's face. 

But as one crime is frequently followed by more. 

So this tragedy was not alone ; 
For in Queen Mary's heart, by the death of her friend, 

Seeds of hate and revenge 'had been sown. 

And now she encouraged a base and bad man, 

Who her friend and adviser became ; 
In concert with whom, Damley's death was contrived^ 

And this was Earl Bothwell, by name. 

The health of Lord Darnley soon after declined. 
For which, Mary seemed greatly concerned ; 

This deluded her husband, who vainly believed, 
Her love for himself had returned. 

So retired, by her wish, to a very lone house. 

That perfect Impose might be found ; 
And, during the absence of Mary, one night. 

The place was burnt down to the ground. 

There perished Lord Darnley, a prey to revenge. 
Leaving one infant son by the Queen : 

And we cannot but grieve o'er his terrible fate, 
However unworthy he had been. 

Earl Bothwell then carried the Queen off by force, 
When, despite of decorum and pride. 

She forgot the high station to which she belonged, 
And became the foul murderer's bride. 
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This last wanton act so disgosted the Scots. 

The whole nation against her comhined : 
To Lords Morton, and Mnrrej, she yielded at last. 

And was then in '' Loch Leren" confined. 

She there was compelled to surrender her crown. 

And the kingdom resign to her son ; 
Herself kept in prison, to weep o*er the fate 

Her crimes and her follies had won. 

But Mary soon after found means to escape, 
For her friends had collected, meanwhile ; 

And the battle of Langside she afterwards &ught. 
But was yanquished, and fled to Carlisle. 

She then sent to Elizabeth, hoping, alas ! 

That she had continued her friend. 
Stated all her misfortunes, and humbly begged 

That the Queen some assistance would lend. 

Elizabeth sent Lady Scroop in reply, 

And really most sorry appeared ; 
But said, for her own satisfaction, she thought, 

Mary*s character ought to be cleared. 

So a Tery large meeting at York was arranged, 

To investigate matters, we find ; 
And though nothing was proved, still Elizabeth kept 

The unfortunate Mary confined. 

She was forthwith removed to Earl Shrewsbury's 
charge, 
And remained with him sixteen years ; 

Where her beauty and talent raised many new friends. 
Who pitied her sorrow and tears. 
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The Duke of Norfolk, a nobleman worthy and great. 
Placed his fortune at Mary's command, 

And offered to plan her escape, if at last 
She wotdd promise to give him her hand. 

To this she consented, could freedom be gained^* 
Many Papists now joined in thb plot ; 

But it soon was discovered, and only increased 
The rigour of Mary's sad lot. 

The Buke was imprisoned, but shortly released, 

And bound to see Mary no more ; 
But he could not resist ihe temptation, it eeems, 

And contrived a worse scheme than before. 

When this second offence was made known to the 
Queen, 
She appeared at a loss what to do ; 

But Norfolk was tried, and beheaded at last, 

In Pifteen Hundred and Seventy-two. 

The Parliament thought Mary also should die, 

Or conspiracies never would cease ; 
Bat to this Queen Elizabeth would not consent. 

Though she dared not her captive release. 

But she had her removed from Lord Shrewsbury's 
charge, 
To Sir Amias Paulet's, we read. 

And more rigidly guarded and watched than before ; 

But even this did not succeed* 

Por Catherine Be Medici, Dowager of Prance, 
And our old friend, King Philip of Spain, 

Sad been plotting some time for Elixabeth's fall, 
Tfait Mary of Scotland might reign 
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But Elizabeth, fully apprised of all this, 

Was prepared all their plots to resist, 
And felt no alarm, till the last one was planned 

By John Ballard, a Catholic Priest, 

Who, disguised as a soldier, came over ftom Eranee, 
And as one Captain Fortescue passed ; 

His aim was to compass the death of the Queen, 
And liberate Mary at last. 

He was joined by a great many Catholic MendSy 
And obtained Mary's sanction^ and all ; 

Their plans, and her answers, all being conyeyed 
Through a very small chink in the wall. 

But the vigilant Walsingham, always at hand. 
Was informed of the whole by his spy ; 

Thus, watching the crisis, the ringleaders seized. 
And fourteen were sentenced to die. 

The news of this failure to Mary was brought, 

As she rode in the gardens, one day ; 
And all stunned by thecapture and death of her friends, 

Bhe was borne off to Eotheringhay. 

The Commissioners followed, her trial ensued, 
Many think that their power was assumed ; 

But whether they had either justice or right. 
The unfortunate Mary was doomed. 

Elizabeth's wishes are really unknown. 
For she still seemed to hold Mary dear ; 

And Sir Eobert Cary, who witnessed her tears, 
Thought her grief was at this time sincere. 
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Willie thus undecided^ some months passed away, 
Still the Queen could not make up her mind^ 

But, at length, she reluctantly yielded consent, 
And the warrant was privately rigned. 

Her Ministers anxiously waited for this, 

And tiie document readily seized ; 
But, when the Queen found it was really despatched, 

She expressed herself greatly displeased. 

In One Thousand Five Hundred and Eighty-seven, 

It was brought down to Fothwinghay, 

By Earls Shrewsbury and Kent, who entreated the. 
Queen 
To prepare for her death the next day. 

With composure she read the dread warrant they 
brought, 
Then wrote for some hours with great care^- 

Diyided her trinkets amongst her few Mends, 

And most of the night spent in prayer. 

Towards morning she put on her only rich dress 
Of black satin, embroidered with pearls ; 

A veil of white lawn was thrown over her head. 
Which covered her auburn curls. 

When summoned, she said she was ready to die. 
Her work in this world was nigh done ; 

8he then begged AndrewMelville, her faithful esquire, 
Her last blessing to bear to her son. 

She then entered the hall where the scaffold was rais* d 

And calmly commenced to prepare ; 
And, fearing her women would burst into tears, 

She begged them by sign to forbear. 
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There were many who witnessed that terrible seene, 

Who had come to revile and to scoff, 
That were quite overwhelmed with compassion at last. 

When her beantifnl head was struck off. 

Thus perished poor Mary, the Queen of the Scots ; 

And though bom to such splendid estate. 
Her life was one tissue of folly and crime. 

But misfortune has rendered her great. 

When Elizabeth heard of her sister Queen's deaths 
She was grieved, as a matter of course ; 

jDress'd in mourning, and shut herself up for some days. 
Apparently stung by remorse. 

Many thought the Queen's grief was entirely assumed. 

She but acted a play in two parts ; 
But what to man's knowledge was wholly concealed. 

Was weU known to the Searcher of Hearts. 

The next trouble that followed the last sad event 
Was a threatened invasion from Spain ; 

Which was duly annoimced,with a great deal of pon^^ 
By our old Mend, King Philip, again 

Who had long been collecting an army so large. 
Before which he thought all must retreat, — 

"Not doubted that England would soon be subdued 
By his large and invincible fleet. 

A hundred and fifty-flve vessels of war 

In this mighty Armada were seen, 
With fifty-four thousand well disciplined troops^ 

All opposed to the English Queen. 
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fiat Eli^abethy dare of her people's regard^ 
Itemained throaghoat all undismayed ; 

And, while thus engaged in defence of her land) 
The skiU of a soldier displayed* 

Lord Howard, of Effingham, took the command 

Of Elisabeth's small, but brave fleet ; 
And with Kawkins> and Frobisher, boldly set out^ 

This Spanish Armada to meet. 

Her land forces, more inexperienced stiU, 

And inferior in numbers beside ; 
She thought she had better, for policy's sake> 

Into several bodies divide. 

The first of these, under Lord Kudson^s command^ 
Was appointed to guard the Queen's Court ; 

And another, with Dudley, Earl Leicester its h6ad> 
Was stationed at Tilbury Fort 

The others were placed in what order seemed best, 

To be ready or near to command ; 
More especially guarding and watching those points 

Where the Spaniards were likely to land. 

The Queen went in person to view her defence, 

And when at head-quarters arrived. 
She rode through the ranks, and cheered on the men ; 

Thus the hearts of the drooping revived % 

She said, ** Soldiers, I'm but a weak woman, I know> 
But let that no discouragement bring, — 

I will show every man who is brave on the field 
I at least have the heart of a King/' 

3 
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The Armada, howerer, was some time delayed, 
Santa Groz, their great Admiral, died ; 

Ajad the Duke of Medina, though wholly unskilledy 
His place very feebly supplied. 

In Hay, Fifteen Hundred and Eighty-eight, 

This fleet from the Tagus set sail ; 
But were shortly obliged to put back and refit, 

Being caught in a desperate gale. 

At length they got off, bound for Flanders direct. 
Where the troops were for some time delayed, 

With orders to convoy them up to the Thames, 
Which orders were all disobeyed. 

For Medina had heard that the English fleet 
Had made Plymouth their place of resort ; 

And, believing that he could destroy it alone, 
Made off with all speed to that port. 

A Scotch pirate first saw the Armada advance, 
And straightway to Effingham steered, — 

Who had only just time to be well out of port, 
When the enemy really appeared 

In the form of a crescent, majestic and bold, 

Stretching'seven miles over the sea. 
Thus Effingham dauntlessly watched their approach, 

For a brave-hearted seaman was he. 

His experienced eye had perceived at a glance. 
That, although his best vessels were slight. 

Yet, if skilf^Uy managed, might probably gain 
What the Spaniards must lose in their might. 
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Thus it proved — ^for the enemy's guns were too high, 
And their ships were too large to work free ; 

So the cannon balls flew o'er the Englishman's head. 
And fell harmlessly into the sea. 

One huge ship took fire —and one sprang her mast. 
And these, falling back towards night, 

Were easily captured by Sir Francis Drake, 
And so made two less in the fight. 

Still on up the channel the enemy sailed. 

Lord Effingham kept in their rear ; 
And, when they cast anchor off Calais at last, 

fie saw there was nothing to fear. 

The Duke of Parma from Flanders had not yet arrived, 

So Effingham lost not an hour ; 
But filled with combustibles eight of his ships. 

And the Spaniards were soon in his power. 

For believing these vessels were fire-ships indeed, 
Cut their cables in fright and dismay ; 

When, in the confusion the English fell on, 
Taking twelve of their ships in the fray. 

Parma, seeing Medina's imprudence and loss, 
Would not hazard the army of Spain ; 

Thus this mighty Armada, disabled and spoiled, 
Prepared to sail homeward again. 

The English pursued them to Flamborough Head, 
Where by contrary winds they were tossed ; 

And ere clear of the Scotch and the Irish coasts. 
Seventeen of their vessels were lost. 
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This deliverance was hailed by the natlou with jojTf 
And fairly aroused England's pride ; 

All eager for enterprize now against Spain> 
But success was at present denied. 

The same year> Fifteen Hundred and Eighty-eighti 
Robert Dudley, Earl Leicester, died) 

And the place he had filled in Elizabeth's heart> 
Was then by Earl Essex supplied ; 

Who by nature was talented, gen^x^us, and good| 

Impetuous, but always sincere ; 
He once turned his back on the Queen, in a pet| 

And she gave him a box on the ear* 

His proud, haughty spirit Elizabeth loved. 
Though her pride did at seasons revolt ; 

Yet she always restored him to favour again> 
And admired him the more for his fault* 

She made him Lieutenant of Ireland at last^ 

To reduce that then turbulent land; 
A very important and difficult post, 

Which he was unfit to command* 

For the Irish had been in a very sad state 
Through the whole of Elizabeth's reign; 

And experienced Governors found it a task 
A semblance of peace to retain. 

But a great insurrection had now broken out, 
With a powerful chief at their head-^ 

A man who had served under Philip of Spain, 
And now his fierce countrymen led. 
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To subdue this, the hot-headed Essex was sent^ 

Never doubting his wisdom and skill ; 
But> after some harassing months of fatigue^ 

All was warfare and misery still. 

And at length, in defiance of eyery command, 
He concluded a peace' with "Tyrone ;" 

When Elizabeth bade him remain where he was, 
Until her further pleasure was known. 

But instead of obeying, he set off at once 

His now angry Sovereign to meet ; — 
And all splashed from his ride, without order or leave. 

Threw himself at Elizabeth's feet. 

The Queen had just risen, but ere she could think. 

The Earl had his grievances told ; 
And Elizabeth, thrown off her guard by surprise 

Forgot for a moment to scold. 

But when he had gone she began to reflect, 

And felt she ought not to forbear ; 
And, to mark her displeasure, resigned him at once 

To the Lord Keeper Egerton's care. 

The distress of his mind a sad illness brought on. 

Which, as soon as Elizabeth heard. 
She engaged eight physicians to watch o'er the case, 

And all her affection returned. 

Lord Montjoy was appointed to Ireland next, 

A man, whose intelligent mind 
Betrieved what the folly of Essex had lost, 

By his vigour and prudence, combined. 
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When Essex recovered, a Council was called, 
When all his misdeeds were explained ; 

But, on humbly submitting himself to the Queen, 
Her clemency once more obtained. 

But, presuming too much, he requested some grant. 

Which Elizabeth cotirsely denied ; 
And Essex, forgetting his critical ground, 

In his passion as rudely replied. 

Deeply stung by his mistress's words of contempt, 

W"ow rushed fix>m one foUy to more. 
He had often been wilful, and frequently wrong. 

But had never been guilty before. 

In the madness of passion, he seemed to forget 
How Indulgent his Sovereign had been ; 

And, at last, as a traitor, was lodged in the Towor, 
For conspiring against the Queen. 

His trial soon followed, his guilt fully proved. 
And sentence of death was then passed ; 

Yet Elizabeth anxiously dwelt on the hope 
He would ask her forgiveness at last. 

His impetuous spirit, she long had foreseen. 

Would some day its misery bring ; 
And, in order to shield him, should danger arrive. 

Had presented him once with a ring«- 

And told him, if ever by passion betrayed. 

He should afterwards really repent. 
She would promise to hear him, whatever hig fieiult, 

If only that token was sent. 
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Bat die waited in vain, the ring never arrived, 

And justice, at last, must be. done ; 
His execution was, therefore, no longer delayed — 

It took place Sixteen Hundred and One. 

But, about two years after her favourite's death. 
The whole truth to the Queen was revealed ; 

The Oountess of Nottingham dying, confessed 
Ihat she had the token concealed. 

She now earnestly begged the Queen's pardon for this, 

But a chill through Elizabeth ran ; 
And, shaking the Countess, she wildly exclaimed, 

" Gbd forgive you, for I never can." 

She gained her apartments, o*er whelmed with despair; 

There, casting herself on the floor, 
Befused every effort to place her in bed. 

And took rest or refreshment no more. 

This happened in liarch, Sixteen Hundred and Three, 
When she died without struggle or groan ; 

And, in spite of her faults, was the mightiest Queen 
That England had then ever known. 

And if, in the forty-flve years that she reigned, 
She was sometimes found harsh and austere, 
'* England's glory" was ever her motto and shield, 
She died in her seventieth year. 

A law for relieving the indigent poor 

In Elizabeth's reign was begun. 
And amongst theimprovements in commerce and trade, 

The first business with Turkey was done. 
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Both tea and tobacco were first introduced^ 

But their uses not commonly known ; 
And potatoies, brought over by Sir Francis Drake^ 

For the first time in Engltuid were grown. 

The manufacture of stockings was greatly improvedi 

By the use of a weaving machine ; 
And the first pair of black ones presented at Court, 

Were accepted, and worn by the Queen. 

Beanmonti Fletcher, and Uassingeri lived in this reign, 
Thomas Tasser, and Spencer, besides ; 

Whose writings are still by their country preserved^ 
And whose merits were never denied. 

Then clever Ben Johnson must not be forgot, 
And Shakespere, whose time-honoured name 

Will be found, 'mid the genius of ages to comef 
Still blight in the annals of fame* 
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JAMES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND, 
AND SIXTH OF SCOTLAND. 

ircnr,the sonof Qneeu Mary, whose story you've heard, 
Wu Qie next who ascended the tbrone ; 

He had long been acksowledged as King of the Scots { 
Kow England was also his own. 

In the fMrty-eightb year of his age he was crowned, 

And combined tiie two Kingdoms in one ; 
Thns, with erezy prospect of plenty and peace, 

The reign of this monarch begun. 
James's person was awkward, his manners oncoutli, 

TT'« charact^ hard to decide ; 
For, mixed with much learning, and reiy good sense, 

Was a great deal of folly and pride. 
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JL Piincesa of Benmaik the King had espouaed, 

Who was unprepossessiiig and plain ; 
Ke had also two sons and a daughter^ we read, 

When cdled over England to reign. 

Prince Henrys the 'eldest, a fine noble boy, 

Was a pattern of honour and truth ; 
But this child of great promise was nipped in the bud, 

For he died in th« spring-time of youth. 

James goremed at first with great judgment and care, 

And some popularity gained ; 
For, although he promoted some Scotchmen to rank. 

Yet Englishmen mostly retained. 

To all who had suffered for Queen Mary's sake, 
He endeavoured to give some redress ; 

For, although unsuccessful their efforts had been, 
He valued them nevertheless. 

Thus the Catholics thought he was siding with theiii> 

And at last might be brought to their cause ; 

Bat they found their mistake— James delighted ia 
peace, 
And adhered to Elizabeth's laws. 

Thus discord and jealousy early crept in, 
> And conspiracy followed, of course ; 
When a niece of Lord Darnley's, and cousin to James, 
Was made the unfortunate cause. 

Lady Stuart in strictest retirement had lived. 

And at Court very rarely was seen — 
Was therefore unfitted a sceptre to wield, 

ITor did she desire to be Queen. 
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Walter Ealeigh, a man of accofaplishments roafe. 

Was accused of this plot, it appears ^ 
And reprieved, after sentence oi death had been passec^ 

But detained a close prisoner for yeais^ 

The lamented Lord Essex, and Bale%h, had once 

As rivals, both acted a part ; 
Queen Elizabeth prized the great talents of one,. 

But the other had captured ber heart* 

The next was the terrible gunpowder plot^ 
Which so often has been mimicked o*er ; 

Planned by Percy, and Catesby,. two Catholic MendJa^ 
In the year Sixteen Hundred and Pouf. 

The Catiiolics felt themselves sadly aggrieved. 

Party-feeling ran terribly hogb, 
And at length twenty persons combined and resolved 

That Ejng, Lords, and G<»Dmons should die. 

They determined to blow up the Parliament House, 

Ajid after their plans were matured. 
The King's infant daughter was then to be crowned—* 

Thus their triumph was fully infiured. 

Percy hired a cellar adjoining the House, 
Which had been a large warehouse for coal ; 

In this, thirty-six barrels of powder they placed, 
With feiggots to cover the whole. 

They sent over to Planders in quest of Ouy Faux,. 

A man in the army of Spain ; 
And when all were assembled to open the House^ 

Chiy Faux was to fire the train* 
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This plot was preparing a year and a half, 

The opening had been so delayed ; 
And the secret, which twenty conspirators kept^ 

Was, at length, by pure friendship betrayed. 

A few days before the Great Parliament met, 

Lord Monteagle a letter received. 
Which, although in an unknown, illegible haiod, 

Was a caution, he plainly perceiyed. 

"My Lord," it commenced, "out of fdendship-to you, 

I warn you to briefly retire ; 
And do not be present when Parliament meete, 

I earnestly beg and desire. 

"A terrible crisis is surely at hand. 

Provoked by contention and crime ; 
So, at length, God and man have together concurred^ 

To punish the gmlt of the time. 

" Therefore, do not neglect thi» advertisement pray. 

The catastrophe none can avert ; 

And, though all may seem quiet, the blow will b& 
struck, 
And none know by whom they were hurt." 

Monteagle requested Lord Salii^ury's advice 

As to why this epistle was sent ; 
Salisbury prudently laid it at once before James, 

And he shrewdly guessed what it meant. 

Lord Suffolk was sent, with a suitable force, 

To examine the vaults underground ; 
When, covered with faggots and billets of wood. 

The whole of the powder was found. 
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The undaniited Guy Paux had been seized at the door. 
But his courage was destined to fall ; 

For, on searching his pockets, a lanthom was foond. 
With tinder-box, matches, and alL 

Catesb J, Percy, and others had taken to flight. 
And joined their companions in crime ; 

Who, in case of alarm, had prepared some defence 
In a fortified house of the time* 

But their powder took fire, thus many were killed, 

And the residue fled in dismay, 
When the multitude aeissed them, intent on rerenge, 

And destroyed all that fell in their way« 

Two or three had oontrived to escape in disguise, 

Thus hoping their dauger was past ; 
But, being well knowU} ^ey w^re easily caught. 

And all executed at last. 

And though many years haye passed orer and gone, 

Yet the story was nerer forgot ; 
And the Fifth of Koyember is still a great day, 

To commemorate Gunpowder Plot. 

And could Parliament only have had their revenge, 
Every Papist had then been destroyed ; 

But James, who was ever a merciful King, 
Punished none but those really employed. 

James next made a most unsuccessful attempt, 

To make his two Parliaments one } 
But the English had still such dislike to the Soots, 

That at present it could not be done. 

p 3 
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He delighted in making long speeches^ it seems^ 

To show his great learning and tact ; 
But the force of his argument always was lost, 

For he wanted decision to act. 

He sadly mismanaged his money affisiirs, 

Andy therefore, was ever in need ; 
Yet frequently squandered away immense sums 

With a lavish imprudence, indeed* 

To relieve his most pressing necessityi once 

A novel expedient was found — 
To raise money, the Baronet*s title was sold 

For the sum of a thousand pounds. 

James had always some frivolous, favourite friemd, 

Who ohtained his exclusive regard. 
Whom he loaded with honours he did not deserve. 

Thus his own hest intentions were marred. 

Kbhert Carr was the first, a young Scotchman by birth, 
Who retained the King's favour for years ; 

But was tried for conniving at murder^ at last. 
And banished for life, it appears. 

In the year Sixteen Hundred and Thirteen, 

The gifted Lord Salisbary died. 
He had been a bright star in Eli2abeth*3 Court, 

And his place was not easy supplied. 

Walter Raleigh was still in a prison immured, 
But his writings were so much admired, 

That his faults and his follies were almost forgot, 
And his liberty greatly desired. 
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Lamented Prince Henry esteemed him so much^ 
That he called him the flower of the age ; 

" And sorely no King, but my father/' he mi, 
'' Would keep such a bird in a cage.'' 

At length Ealeigh raised a most tempting report^ 
That^ if James would his £reedom restorey 

He knew of a mine with abundance of gold^ 
Wliich he found while in Quiana before. 

The King gave consent^ for he still was in need, 
Though he did not beliere him, he said ; 

Kor would he reyerse the sad sentence of death. 
Which was still hanging over his head. 

So Baleigh set sail, with a great many more, 

All eager the gold mine to share ; 
But their hopes were all blighted, itcouldnot be found. 

And the party returned in despair. 

At this failure the King was extremely annoyed i 
The adyenturers murmured, of course ; 

And the sentence of death, passed on Ealeigh before, 
Was brutally put into force. 

This deliberate cruelty gare great offence, 
In which James could no sympathy gain ; 

And his people declared it a yery dark spot 
On his otherwise lenient reign. 

Kow, of all the accomplished and talented men 

That encompassed Elizabeth's Throne, 
Whose researches had been of such infinite use, 

Lord Bacon was now left alone. 



James appointed him Chancellor of England, at fifst^ 
From which high post of hononr he feU ; 

And the rest of his days, in those studies employed^ 
In which he was bom to excel. 

His knowledge and genius was vast and profound^ 

Much celebrity thus had obtained ; 
And what his political ignorance lost, 

His philosophy fully regained. 

In One Thousand Six Hundred and Nineteen, 

The ex-King of Bohemia, in need, 
Solicited James to engage in a war, 

To recoYer his kingdom, we read. 

Now, Frederick had married the daughter of JameSi 

And, therefore, requested his aid ; 
But James, whose reluctance to war was so great, 

Would negociato matters, he said. 

To effect this, he thought of a number of schemes, 

His son-in-law's rights to obtain ; 
One of which was, that Charles, his now only son 

Should espouse the Infanta of Spain. 

But the people of England revolted at this, 
They remembered King Philip of yore ; 

So entreated the King to relinquish this wish, 
And league with the Spaniards no more. 

But Gborge, Duke of Buckingham, used every means, 

This detestable match to advance ; 
But aU his manoeuvering did not succeed-^ 

Charles married a Princess of France. 
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JameBy finding lie could not by measures of peace, 

Be-establish his son-in-law ; 
Embarked a large body of troops to his aid, 

And prepared to engage in the war. 

But the whole expedition was very ill planned, 

And on ship-board an illness prevailed ; 
From which — and confinement — a great many died. 

So the enterprise totally failed. 

« 

And this was the last of Xing James's exploits, 
Which from ignorance did not succeed ; 

But one thing remains to be told to his praise. 
He civilized Ireland indeed. 

He encouraged the people to work for their bread ; 

And historians always agree 
That he, by a regular, well-ordered plan, 

Made Ireland both happy and free. 

At length, the King sickened of ague, and died. 
Much deplored by the Scots, it appears. 

In the year Sixteen Hundred and Twenty-five, 
BEaving reigned nearly twenty-two years. 

The Bible translation we have still in use 
To the reign of this monarch we owe ; 

Those previously written were all incorrect, 
And besides in black letter, you know. 

The plain Boman character we still employ, 
For this work was at first introduced ; 

Forty-seven divines were engaged for four years. 
Ere the first complete copy was used. 
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Thennometers also came out in this reign, 

And the wonderfnl microscope too ; 
Through whose magical glass e'en an atom of dust 

Is plainly exposed to your view. 

Copper lialf-pence and farthings by James were first 
coined; 

The manufacture of broad-silk began ; 
And the blood circulation was likewise found out 

By Dr. Harvey, a medical man. 

The first hackney coaches were built at this time; 

Sedan chairs were invented and used ; 
And horse-racing, now an established sport. 

Was first by King James iiitrodcued. 
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CHARLES THE FIRST. 

IToT SatoBt was succeeded by £iDg (jhatlet the first, 

His itoa and legitimate heir; 
"Who, when crowaed in the twentj'fifth year of his age, 
d talents both brillisat and rare. 



His deportment and carriage waa stately and firm, 

Bnt too much formality bore ; 
And hewoQldhavebeenhBndsome,ezcept for the gloom 

Sis countenance constantly wore. 
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His temper was hasty, but seldom unjust ; 

His disposition was gentle and kind ; 
And but for his want of decision, and tact. 

Possessed an accomplished mind. 

To Buckingham's faults he was foolishly blind, 

And suffered himself to be led ; 
By this frivolous friend of Ins boyhood and youth. 

Thus jealousy rapidly spread. 

For the Duke was imperious, fickle, and vain. 
And the King to false measures advised ; 

So the nation at last really hated the Duke, 
And the King for his weakness despised* 

He espoused Henriette Maria, of France, 
Which union increased their disgust ; 

And being a Papist, her actions were watched 
With a great deal of jealous mistrasi^ 

Charles mistook his position, and vainly believed 

His authority none could disturb ; 
But the great House of Commons, aware of itsstrength. 

Determined his power to curb. 

Surprised and provoked at thus being opposed, 

Charles very unwisely resolvtjd 
To show them that he was their ruler, and King, 

And his Parliament rashly dissolved. 

So they parted in mutual disgust and dislike, 

And, when called to assemble again. 
Each found that a terrible breach had been made. 

Which could ne'er be cemented again. 
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In the year Sixteen Hundred and Twenty-seven^ 
Charles, persuaded by Buckingham stiU, 

Sent troops to relieve the French Huguenot chiefs, 
And their maritime town of Eochelle. 

Of which Buckingham took the command, it appears. 
But the skill of the French King prevailed, 

Who drove back the EDglish with terrible loss, 
And the whole expedition thus failed. 

But the following year, when another was planned, 

And preparing to start off again, 
The Duke, while at Portsmouth reviewing the troopS; 

Was by Felton, a Puritan, slain. 

Some thought this man's motive was public revenge. 

And others,' some grudge of the past, 
But whichever it was, he was captured and tried, 

And of course executed at last. 

Charles next gave his friendship to Archbishop Laud 
And Earl Strafford, whose efforts combined, 

•He soon found unequal to cope with the times, 
Though men of both talent and mind. 

For the late King had been an improvident man, 
Thus Charles was left greatly in need ; 

And the Parliament granted such scanty supplies, 
That he soon was embarrassed indeed. 

And, provoked beyond measure at being refused, 
When his urgent distresses were known. 

He dissolved the great body of Commons again. 
And determined to govern alone. 
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Bat Charles was no gainer by this faulty step ; 

To raise money, he soon was compelled 
To levy new taxes, and have them enforced, 

At which the whole nation rebelled.' 

He did many unwise and impolitic things, 
But the Parliament now had grown bold, 

And never were £ictions so misunderstood 
As £ing Charles the First's, we are told. 

He fbll out with the 8cots, in his indiscreet zeal 

To establish the cause of Reform ; 
The Presbyterian worship he tried to exchange 

For the English Episcopal form. 

But the Boots would not tamely submit to this change, 

So a covenant hastily signed, 
And raising an army, Earl Argyle its head. 

In arms against England combined. 

They seized the ITing's castles, and fortified Leith, 

And finding the storm did not cease, 
Charles marched with an army to Berwick-on-Tweed, 

And tried to negociate peace. 

He made some concessions unworthy a King, 

For the sake of his own beloved land. 
For he wished not to plunge it in bloodshed amd war. 

And they promised at last to disband. 

Charles was forced to disperse his small army again; 

And so neither respected nor feared ; 
The Scots kept no faith with the man they despised. 

And in arms they soon after appeared. 
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Tae state of affairs had grown desperate now, 
And although, many years had gone by, 

Charles summoned a Parliament, hoping that they 
To retrieve his distresses would try. 

But instead of attending to him or his wants, 
They strove their own measures to gain ; 

So, after a few months of useless debate, 
He unwisely dissolved them again. 

With a great deal of trouble an army was raised, 

F6r the Scots were already across. 
When the two armies met, and a battle was fought, 

But Charles was defeated with loss. 

Overwhelmed with this last unexpected defeat, 

His position still worse than before, 
The K\r\g, as a last and most desperate resource. 

His Parliament summoned once more. 

They met, more determined than ever to act ; 
And, in order their power to extend. 

They impeached the Lord Strafford, who had been to 
the King 
A noble and excellent friend. 

He had formerly been a graat Parliamefit man ; 

His offences thus fully axplained; 
They had frequently threatened he never should rest 

While a head on his eiioulders remained. 

80 a Bill of Attainder against him was passed. 
To which the King would not assent ; 

But when urged in a letter from Strafford himself, 
He reluctantly yielded consent. 
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« 

StraflEbrd's letter concluded-^" I doubt not thy faith, 

But we bow to adversity's rod ; 
If my death will appease them, no longer defer. 

My consent will acquit you to God." 

So this excellent man was beheaded at last, 

In Sixteen Hundred and Forty-one ; 
But Charles was, for years, oyer whelmed with remorse. 

For the grievous injustice then done. 

And thrown off Hs guard in this hour of distress. 

He passively gave his consent 
That the Parliament should not again be dissolved. 

Except with its own consent. 

They contrived, in' their malice against Bishop Laud, 

A charge of high treason to bring ; 
Whose fault was his great opposition to them, 

His attachment an4 zeal for the King. 

They abolished the court of the " Star Chamber*' next. 

And redressed other grievances too, 

While the King himself seemed but a tool in thdr 
hands, 
As yet, unadvised what to do. 

He busied himself, at the close of the year, 

With the troubles of Scotland again, 
And went there, intending to grant all they wished. 

In order some peace to obtain. 

While there, a rebellion in Ireland broke out, 

Excited by one Eoger Moore, 
Of a much more distressing and dangerous kind 

Than had ever been heard of before. 
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Moore simply intended to raise up a storm. 
Which should pat all the English to flight. 

Bat, alas ! in his blood-thirsty countrymen's zeal. 
Forty thousand were slain in one night. 

Horror-struck at beholding this terrible work, 
And the gloom that o*er Ireland was oast, 

Moore left tiiem to quell the disturbance he*d raised, 
And retired into Flanders at last. 

In this fearM emergency, Charles was obliged 

To his Parliament now to apply, 
Who promised to raise ammunition and men, 

And pretended his wants to supply. 

But they never intended the army thus raised 

To be used for poor Ireland*s need, 
Bat to strengthen their own diabolical views, 

And make the King servile indeed. 

The many distresses that followed this time 

'Tis impossible here to explain. 
Or the broils that ensued between Commonsand Kingt 

Bl this truly unfortunate reign. 

Suffice it, each party, became more incensed 
When Charles from the contest withdrew. 

And retired with his two eldest sons into York, 
In Sixteen Hundred and Forty-two. 

Here the chief of the English nobility flocked, 

Their service and duty to bring, 
The Puritans stood on the Parliament side, 

The Gentry adhered to the King. 

Q 3 
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The Round^heads, the Puritan party were called— 
The King's Were all styled Cavaliers ; 

And thus these two factions prepared for a war^ 
Which should deluge the nation in tears. 

Yet each felt reluctant to open the hroil, 

Or to give the first cause of offence^ 
But finally managed to goad on the King 

To strike in his own defence. 

He erected his standard at Nottingham, theui 
To assemble the Mends of the Crown ; 

Which, during a terrible storm of that night, 
In fragments was blown to the ground* 

Charles was greatly embarrassed for money and arms 

On contributions he dared not rely, 
80 the Queen sold her jewels, and those of the Crown, 

Which furnished a scanty supply. 

This was sent with much trouble, but all speed to 
York, 

Where the King was preparing, of course ,* 
He appointed Lord Lindsay his General-^iu'Ohief, ^ 

Prince Eupert his Gteneral-of Horse. 

The Parliament army already arranged. 
In the field had now taken their stand, 

The Lords Essex and Fairfax, with Sir Thomas his wm, 
Were appointed to take the command. 

And from this time, alas ! and for nearly six years 

Did these fearful hostilities spread, 

And so fierce was the struggle between them main- 
tained. 

That England's prosperity fled. 
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The first of these battles at Edge Hill was fought, 

Where neither advantage could gain, 
But the Parliamentarians thought it their right, 

As the King*s General, Lindsay was slain. 

The Siege of Beading then occupied several months^ 
But was forced to Lord Essex to yield ; 

Then followed the battles of Lansdowne, near Bath, 
Devizes, and Chalgrave field. 

These three in succession the Royalists won, 
And had Charles, by his vigour, retained 

The position in which they had placed him, ere long 
He his kingdom might soon have regained. 

He decided himself to press forward to town. 
While the news of these victories spread ; 

But as usual, he suffered himself to be swayed, 
And laid siege to Gloucester instead. 

A place so well garrisoned gave him small chance, 

The delay only perilled his crown. 
For the Parliamentarians rallied meantime. 

And soon brought relief to the town. 

A great many battles were fought afber this. 

With equal success, it is said ; 
And the Parliament, anxious to add to their strength, 

Had called in the Scots to their aid. 

But nothing whatever decisive was gained. 
Till Sixteen Hundred and Forty-four, 

When the ParUament-^^after a desperate fights- 
Won the battle of Marston Moor* 
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Then Frinoe Bupert retired with his anny awhile. 
And York to Lord Fairfex gave way ; 

The MarqaiB of Newcastle gave up command, 
And set sail for Holland next day. 

This produced a short rest, and cessation of arms, 
Between Charles and his Cbmmons, we find ; 

And, in hopes of procuring an ultimate peace, 
The Treaty of IFxhridge was signed. 

'Twas at this time that Oliver Cromwell commenced 

His wrong, huteventfiil career ; 
As a hrave and great soldier he long had been known, 

But his aim at this time became dear. 

He was now at the head of a body of men. 
Who desired to put Monarchy down-«- 

To establish at once a Eepublic instead, 
And dispense with both Monarch and Crown. 

Cromwell, under the doak of religion, contrived 

So to work on the credulous mind, 
That the Parliamentarians gave him command, 

And with his ambition combined. 

The Treaty of XJxbridge unluckily failed. 

So the armies again met in spring ; 
And the terrible battle of Naseby was fought, 

Which decided the fate of the King. 

Prince Bupert commenced with his usual success. 

But, as he had frequently done, 
His impetuous temper o'er prudence prevailed. 

And lost what his courage had won. 
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The main body, commanded by King Charles himself 
Would have vanquished Lord Fairfax that day, 

Had not Oliver GromweU returned to his aid. 
And forced the King's troops to give way. 

Charles exhorted his cavalry once more to charge, 
Though compelled to vast numbers to yield ; 

But his faithful adherents, perceiving all lost, . 
Obliged him to fly from the field. 

He retired, and sought refuge in Wales for a time. 
Till the Naseby defeat had blown o'er ; 

But, relying on Mends in his stiU beloved land, 
Betumed back to Oxford once more. 

All his garrisoned towns, except Newark, were lost, 
And an army from Scotland was there, 

Assisting the triumphant Parliament troops. 
Which reduced the poor King to despair. 

He then threw himself into the hands of the Scots, 
Hoping still some assistance to gain ; 

But their confidence was not so easy restored. 
And his hope in their mercy was vain. 

They affected to treat him with every respect, 
But, at length, to their shame be it told ;^ 

They agreed to take four hundred thousand pounds, 
Ajod Charles, to his country was sold. 

He was told of this scandalous bargain, one day. 

While engaged in a game of chess ; 
But BO great his possession and self-command, 

His manner betrayed no distress. 
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In a few days, tJie King was to Holmby, oonTeyedf 

An absolute captiTe at last ; 
And hundreds, unable to offer relief, 

Gave him blessings and tears as he passed. 

"Sow the war, for the present, appeared at an end, 

And the armies began to disband ; 
But, even this measure could not restore peace, 

To this wasted and desolate land. 

The Boundheads, with Oliver Cromwell, their chief. 

Soon threw off the Parliament yoke ; 
And made themselyes master of London, it seems, 

With one daring and masterly stroke. 

From Holmby the King was removed to the camp, 

When the rulers appeared at a stand ; 
And, though Cromwell was censured by many for fids, 

Yet they gave him supreme command. 

Still Charles was there treated with greater respect. 

Than at Holmby he ever had^been ; 
Was allowed to converse with his children sometimes. 

And to correspond too with his Queen. 

In the year Sixteen Hundred and Forty Seven, 
To London he once more was brought, 

Where he lived, for some months, with more ficeedom 
and state. 
At his Palace of Hampton Court. 

While at Hampton, the Parliament made an attempi 
Their old treaty with Charles to renew ; 

But the terms wliich they offered he could not aoeept. 
So at length in high dudgeon withdrew. 
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Now the King was entreated to be on lus goaidi 
For his life the fierce Puritans sought ; 

So he took the alarm, and one very dark night, 
He privately left Hampton Court. 

The coast of Hampshire he reached, wi&out trouble 
or loss, 

And remained there a short time concealed. 
At the Dowager Lady Southampton's abode, 

In a village well known as " Tichfield." 

Qe hoped that some vessel, at length would arrive. 

In which he could safely take flight ; 
But at last was persuaded to give himself up 

To the Governor of the Isle of Wight. 

And, because he refused to accede to the terms, 
Which Cromwell desired should be signed ; 

He was ordered to Carisbrook Castle, at once. 
And as a close prisoner confined. 

His situation would now have been dreadful indeed, 

But his jailor was lenient and good ; 
Deeply felt for the Monarch's most desolate state, 

And did all to relieve him he could. 

In One Thousand, Six Hundred, and Forty-eight, 

A new treaty the Parliament tried— 
And sent their commissioners down to the King, 

That he might their proposals decide. 

He then was fix>m Carisbrook Castle removed. 

After having been ten months away ; 
His countenance now looked dejected, and sad, 

And his hair was with sorrow turned grey. 
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The spectators were shocked on beholding the "Kingf 
And remarked how his strength had declined ; — 

But they found that adversity had but increased- 
The quickness and power of his mind. 

Through this bitter ordeal, which lasted for weeks, 
Charles sustained his defence alone — 

Against some of the ablest speakers, indeed, 
That Parliament eier had known. 

But Cromwell, who watching proceedings meanwhile, 
Had determined how far they should go; — 

And only held back 'till his plans were matured. 
To annihilate all with one blow. 

He sent Colonel Pride, with a body of troops, 

The Parliament- house to invest ; — 
To admit only those of Republican views. 

And forcibly keep out the rest. 

Between Fifty and Sixty were all that got in. 
When, electing themselves to command ; — 

Declared the King's treaty illegal, and null, 
And therefore, of course, could not stand. 

The King had been previously seized, and confined, 
Where his wants could be barely supplied ; — 

At Hurst Castle, in Hampshire — ^a desolate place. 
Surrounded by sea at high tide. 

With Mr. Herbert, his only attendant, he tried 

To wile these sad moments away ; — 
Por the room were they sat was so wretchedly dark, 

It required to be lit at noon- day. 
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In December they brought him to Windsor again, 

To FiiM Cromwell's horrid design; 
And impeached him for Treason, the following month. 

Sixteen Hundred and Forty-nine. 

When told to prepare for his trial, he said, 
'' Lord fiustain me in this bitter hoar, 

For I know thou art everywhere always alike, 
In goodness, in mercy, in power/' 

He had long been prepared for a violent death, 

But not thus arraigned for a crime ; 
For a King to be tried by his subjects at all, 

Was unknown in the annals of time. 

At length they assembled at Westminster Hall, 

Pretending their Sovereign to try, 
And, although he refused to acknowledge their power, 

They finally doomed him to die. 

He requested the aid of those two faithful friends 
Who had been his great comfort before ; 

And likewise permission, alone and un watched, 
To see his dear children once more. 

These requests were complied with, and three days 
allowed 
To prepare for his terrible fate ; 

Bishops Juxon and Herbert performed this sad task, 

Their attachment to Charles had been great. 

When arrived at the scaffold, in front of Whitehall, 
The King was by no means cast down ; 

But said, with a smile, to the Bishop, '' I die 
To obtain a more glorious crown." 

B 
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He then gave up his "George," and distinctly 

exclaimed, 
" Eemembeb ;" — wMcli meant to convey 

That his son was by no means to seek for revenge, 

But forget that most terrible day. 

His head was then severed, with one single blow, 
Which appeared but a moment of pain ; 

He died in the Forty-Ninth year of his age. 
And the Twenty-Fourth year of his reign. 

His meekness and piety all men revered, 

His great talent none ever gainsayed ; 
And had he been able to govern himself. 

An excellent Monarch had made. 

Still the hearts of his people repented them sore, 
When his head, as a traitor, was shown ; 

And many years passed ere his eldest son, Charles, 
Ascended his ancestors' throne. 

Improvements were few in this boisterous reign, 

The war left no time to invent, 
Except similar Shoes to our own were then made. 

And letters by " Post" were first sent- 

The useful ** Barometer," also, came out, 
Which can surely the weather foretell ; 

And that Market, of famed Govent Garden, was built. 
Which all must remember full well. 

There were several painters of talent and worth. 
Who, in Charles's reign, flourished and died ; 

Both Yandyke, and Eubens, are found amongst these, 
Domenichino, and Guido, besides. 




THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wb dot have arrived at the great Commonwealth, 

And Cromwell's adveDtares must scan ; 
'Who, though pride and amhition had led him astray, 

Was, withal, a most wonderful man. 
Eia Bohemes were designed with such cousammate 
depth 

That no one suspected his aim ; — 
Yet his, was the voice which the Parliament roled. 

And their oruelty fanned into flame. 
They denied either title or rank to Frinoe Charles, 

Although heir to the English throne ; 
While hia Scottish adherents were forced to submit 

And Charles, as their King, to dieown. 
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Bnt the Scotch Presbyterians, a bigoted set. 

The English Eepublic disclaimed ; 
Andy resolving to stand by the Monarchy novr. 

Hie Prince, a» their King, was proclaimed. 

Biit, on siLch conditions, that Charies's best friends. 

All Goiimselled him not to accede ; 
Tet he, for the proud, empty title of King, 

To all these hard measures agreed. 

But the Gorenant signed, and himself in their'power. 

He discorered his weakness too late ; 
For they treated him now with marked disrespeet^ 

And managed all matters of State. 

In short, Httie more than a prisoner, at last^ 

Charles would gladly have yielded his throne. 

To have cast off the homage with which he was 
mocked 
Por contentment and freedom alone. 

And, therefore, was secretly pleased, when informed 
That CromweU was really at hand ; — 

Intending to drive him from Scotland again. 
At the head of a numerous band. 

Cromwell first put in order the Irish affairs. 
Then left Ireton, his son-in-law, there, 

To establish the peace he had ably begun, 
That himself might for Scotland prepare. 

So the two armies met near the Town of Dunbar, 
And commenced a most desperate fray ; 

But Cromwell defeated the Scots, with great loss^ 
And bore off the palm of the day. 
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And, but for an illBeas tliat followed that fight, 
And compelled him awhile to be still, 

Had gained auch authority over the Soots, 
As might conquer their Kingdom at will. 

In One Thousand Siit Hundred and Fifty One, 
Cromwell marched into Scotland again — 

Not only to get the young King in his power, 
But the Kingdom, as well, to obtain. 

Charles was still with the army when Cromwell 
advanced, 

And induced the main body to fly ; 

Hoping yet, to gain numbers, as onward he fled, 

Thus the faith of the English to try. 

But this eflbrt failed, although many staunch friends 
Would have joined, had they time to prepare ; 

But when he reached Worcester, he saw all was lost, 
And waited events In despair. 

When Cromwell discovered that Charles had escaped, 
He his vigilance slack'd not an hour : — 

But raised the militia, as forward he pressed. 
And Worcester was soon in his power. 

The Scots made determined i-esistance that day — 
Cromwell's army was large and well skilled — 

But Charles never turned, nor took refuge in flight. 
Till the streets with dead bodies were filled. 

Then, with fifty bravo hearts, who had fought by his 
side, 

His flight had been covered so well, 

That, at close of the day they were able to halt 

At a place that was called Boscobel. 

V 3 
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In the change of five brothers the King was then 
placed, 

Named Penderell — ^farmera by trade — 
And, completely disguised in their rustic attire, 

Now the part of a countryman played. 

Here he stayed, in comparatiye safety, some days. 
By these Penderells tended and fed : — 

Although soldiers were searching the country around. 
And a price had been set on his head. 

At length Major Carlis, arrived with the news, 
That the King must again take to flight ; 

So together they spent all that day in an oak. 
And slept in a closet at night. 

^ )n the third of September, the battle was fought, 
On the tenth, he was was mounted, we find. 

As a servant, disguised in a country grey suit, 
With a lady on piUion behind. 

I'his lady was sister to one, Colonel Lane, 
Who had lately a passport obtained — • 

To take her man-servant, and travel to Leigh, 
And thus the king's object was gained. 

Now Leigh is near Bristol, and vainly 'twas hoped. 

That a vessel would there be at hand- 
To bear the poor King, for a time, from his foes, 
To a home in a far distant land. 

But, until the fifteenth, no vessel was found ; 

And through many more dangers he passed—- 
Ere Shoreham, in Sussex, from Leigh he had gained, 

And from thence he sailed safely, at last. 
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At Fegamp, in Normandy, he landed next day, 

And now, that his perils are o'er, 
"We must leave him in safety, in charge of his Mends, 

And go back to Cromwell once more. 

Triumphant indeed was the party in power, 
And their influence seemed to increase — 

For Monk most successful in Scotland had been^ 
And Ireton kept Ireland in peace. 

These various achievments, at home and abroad, 

Elated the Koundheads so much : — 
In One Thousand Six Hundred and Fifty-two, 

They prepared to make war with the Dutch. 

'Now Holland, was thought a great maritime power ; 

And supposed to excel other States 
In the art of ship-building, and skill of their men ; 

But England had matched them of late. 

For Van Tromp, and De Ruy ter, and also De Wit, 

Had been beaten by Admiral Blake ; 
So Cromwell felt anxious his power to extend, 

And fight for a much higher stake. 

And, amidst all this national glory and pride, 
Cromwell formed his most cunning design ; 

He determined to drive out the Parliament men, 
And compel them their seats to resign. 

In One Thousand Six Hundred and Fifty«three| 
While the Members were still in debate ; 

He took two files of soldiers, and stationed without. 
And there bade them his summons await. 
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In hia own hypocritical "way, he advanced, 
And declared he was grieved to the soul ; 

But the Lord had commanded this work should be done# 
And he had not the power to control* 

He sat down for a time, and heard the debatesi 

Then suddenly sprung to his feet ;-^ 
And loading the Members with scorn and reproachi 

He commanded them all from their seats* 

And, on giving a signal, the soldiers rushed in, 
Thus the House was soon cleared of them all ; 

And taking possession himself of the keys, 
He returned back again to Whitehall. 

And as whole and sole head of the Government noW| 

His tyrannical reign had begun ; 
He assumed an authority, greater indeed 

Than any King ever had done. 

Yet, he summoned a Parliament, chosen of course, 
From the meanest in mind and estate ; 

"Who pompously thought themselves able to wield. 
The mighty affairs of the State. 

But their measures became so extremely absurd. 
That Cromwell, himself, was ashamed ; 

And, therefore, dispersed them as soon as he could, 
And ** Protector** he then was proclaimed. 

His excellent wife, ** her Highness** was styled, 

Who a very high character bore ; 
Por, though waited upon by the Lords of the Courts 

Yet meekly her dignity wore. 
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The Republican party this change disapproved, 
But the Royalists hoped it might bring — 

A change o'er the minds of the people at large — 
And restore them their now exiled King. 

But though. Cromwell usurped the position he held, 
Yet he brought on the land no disgrace ; 

He enforced civil order, and justice, with skill. 
Thus kept every one else in their place. 

He kept up the power of the navy so well, 
That the Dutch soon entreated for peace ; 

Then, without any pretext, declared war with Spain, 
So, the English possessions increased. 

Jamaica was taken from Spain, at this time. 

And ours, still remains to 'this day ; 
A trophy of Cromwell's ambition for power, 

Of his firm but tyrannical sway. 

The last great attempt that the Royalists made, 

The Monarchy's power to revive— 
Was discovered by Cromwell, in time to prevent, 

In Sixteen Hundred and Fifty-five. 

When some of the leaders were punished with death, 

And others to slavery consigned ; 
Which completely prevented all future attempts. 

And struck awe in the public mind. 

But, although his strong arm was still able to crush 

Any effort to openly rise ; 
Yet he knew that his death had been secretly planned. 

From his many and vigilant spies. 
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And he, who had often braved danger and death. 

When his army to battle he led : — 
Now betrayed an unnsnal horror of death. 

And he lived in continual dread. 

If he started from home, he would take some strange 
route, 
And return by a different way ; 

Nor ever slept more than two nights in a room, 

And always wore armour by day. 

In addition to this, he was sorely perplexed 

With family matters, besides ; 
The son, whom he wished should succeed to his rank. 

Had neither ambition or pride. 

Eichard liked not the pomp and parade of a Court- 
He would rather have managed his farm. 

Than succeed to an honour unjustly obtained, 
And live in continued alarm. 

Now Henry had talent and wisdom combined, 

But could not his scruples remove ; 
His high sense of honour forbade him to act 

Where his conscience could never approve. 

His daughters, were most of them Boyalists, too, 

Mrs. Claypole, his favourite one — 
When d3ring, reproved him in sorrow and tears. 

For the grievous injustice he'd done. 

This filled him with grief and remorse, at the time. 
The reign of his triumph seemed o'er ; 

And, although he still managed all matters of State^ 
He never was seen to smile more. 
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The Protectress was anxious a match should be made; 

Between Charles and their daughter, at last — 
But " I tell you," said Cromwell, " this cannot be 
done, 

Charles will never forgive me the past." 

These multiplied sorrows at length did their work, 
And he found out, too late, with despair, 

That the state he had sacrificed all to obtain, 
Was a burden too heavy to bear. 

He died of an ague, September the Third, 

Sixteen Hundred and Fifty-eight ; 
In the Fifty-ninth year of his age, was interred, 

At Westminster Abbey in state. 

Bichard Cromwell, his son, was Protector proclaimedi 

But was found quite unequal to fill 
The station ; his father had struggled to gain, 

Having neither the talent nor will. 

So he wisely considered it best to resign, 

To prevent being dispossessed ; 
Preferring a life of retirement and ease, 

To a home in a Palace unblessed. 

Thus the country was now without ruler at all ! 

Each party would manage affairs : 
The Bepublicans tried to establish their form, 

The Boyalists hoped to gain theirs. 

In the meantime, those Members of Parliament met. 
Whom Cromwell before had expelled ; 

And, proceeded to take on themselves the commandi 
At which the whole nation rebelled. 
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WHen Lambert, who headed the army, was wrothi 
And determined they should not remain ; 

Bo filling the Westminster streets with armed men, 
As boldly expelled them again. 

The King was at Calais, awaiting events. 

The distresses of England he knew ; 
And, at last, the oabals of his foes brought about, 

What his friends in their zeal could not do. 

Generals Lambert and Monk had been enemies long ; 

And the former ambitiously thought, 
That the rank of ** Protector " might one day be his, 

Which Monk was determined to thwart. 

So he formed the design of restoring the King, 

But wisely his wish he concealed ; 

And, collecting his troops, he marched forward to 
Town, 
But to none had his purpose revealed. 

Lambert set out to meet him with double the force, 
But the Parliament men now in power — 

Exercised the authority he had abused, 
And consigned him at once to the Tower. 

While Monk and his army came safely to Town, 
And appeared to acknowledge these men ; 

But, in two or three days, he avowed his contempt, 
And declared a Free Parliament then. 

He collected together aU those who survived 
Of that body whom Pride had expelled ; 

In One Thousand, Six Bundred, and Forty-eight, 
When the Puritan party rebelled. 
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They now formally met, and dissolviDg themselves^ 

Another new Parliament called — 
Who, without any trouble, or voice of dissent, 

In their office were quickly installed. 

Ifonk's plans, at this time, being fully matured. 
To the House, with much caution, disclosed 

The secret, so long and religiously kept, 
And the King's Bestoration proposed. 

It was heard with one deep acclamation of joy. 

All eager to join the great cause ; 
E'en the Members forgot their high calling, that day. 

And united in general applause. 

In Sixteen Hundred and Sixty, the first day of May, 
Was the King's Bestoration first named, 

And he, on the Eighth of the very same month. 
Was, as King Charles the Second, proclaimed. 

A Committee of Gentlemen forthwith were sent. 

To invite him to come back again ; 
That he should have England's dominions and crown, 

And over her people should reign. 

He returned on the Twenty-ninth day of the month, 

At the nation's unanimous call ; 
And entered the city, in triumph at last, 

'Midst the heartfelt rejoicings of all. 

The Commonwealth cannot, like other times, boast 

Of inventions or things of that kind ; 

The Air-Pump, and Gun, are more worthy remark, 

Than anything else we can find. 

s 
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Bttti amongst the great men who adorned CrmowoU'd 
timO) 

John Milton, I think, Bhoold be named ;— 
Who composed those two beautifiil poems, you know. 

Of Paradise Lost, and Begained. 

There was also that Leicestershire shoemaker, too^ 

A cealoos, intelligent man — 
Who established the sect of the Qoakers, at fiist» 

And from whom that huge body b^gan. 
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Charles was thirty years old, on the day he retntned. 

And aaoeaded the English l^irone ; 
After baring been exiled for sixteen long yean, 

And many sad hardships had known. 

His flgore wa« good, and his features, thonghhardi. 

Were yet most agreeable too ; 
His deportment was easy, and gracefbl, withal, 

£at his virtaes, alas ! were but few. 

He was witty and shrewd, had abilitiee great, 

Always aftkble, pleasant, and kind ; 
Sut he ralued those Mends who would pamper hia 
fanlts, 

Above thou of aooomplished mind. 
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His ambition was not to become a great King ; 

For 80 much on frivolity bent, 
He cared not who managed his business affairs, 

If his hours in amusement were spent. 

Yet he chose all his ministers wisely and well. 

Men of wisdom and talent combined ; 
All able to fill situations of state, 

And to whom the whole nation inclined. 

AU the late King*s worst foes that survived were 
arraigned. 

And in different prisons were cast ; 
Some of these were beheaded, and others reprieved, 

And an Act of Indemnity pass'd. 

The Eepublican army disbanded at once, 

The Episcopal worship revived ; 
The old Bishops were also restored to their Sees, 

But of these only nine now survived. 

In the year Sixteen Hundred and Sixty-two, 

Charles espoused his unsuitable wife ; 

Who, from having been reared in a Convent, in 
Spsdn. 
' Was unfit for the scenes of Court life. 

Though Catherine of Braganza had very few oharmB, 

Her husband's affections to hold ; 
But her wealth, as " Infanta," was really immense. 

And Charles sought — not her — but her gold. 

With the ladies of England she would not be fnendsf, 
. And thought it a sin to be gay ; 
So her volatile husband soon tired of her Court, 
And sought his amusements away.. 
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In One Thotuaxid Six Hundred and Sbttj-^foiuv 
Charles having grown weary of peace i 

Prepared to engage in a war with the Datohi 
His posisesaioiis and power to inoreasa 

The Bake <^ Yoik^ the Kind's brotheTi commanded 
the fleet. 
The whole war was decided on sea ; 

And the feunons De Auyter commanded the Catch, 

Of whose skill all historians agree. 

And a great many battles between them trere fooghf. 

Bat nothing decisive was done :•— 
Till the year Sixteen Handred and Sixty aiJC, 

When the English a victory won. - 

Bat the triamphs of England were terribly man^ 

By calamities none could decide; 
A horrible Flagae had been raging some time,] 

In which many thousands had died. 

Forty thottsand house-servants were turned in the 
streets. 
Without eitiier shelter or bread ; 

The inhabitants fearing to give them relief, 

Lest this fearM contagion should spread. 

But the Iiord Mayor of London, a kind and good man. 

Supported them all at his cost ;— « 
Until his large fortune was all ef it spent. 

And his further assistance thus lost 

A Pablic Subscription was afterwards raised, 

To which the King heavily paid ; 
And all who had pitied the people's distress, 

In this form gladly rendered their aid. 

83 
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And 8till| while this terrible Pestilence raged, 1 

Filling every man's mind fiill of doubt ; 

Another sad trouble appeared in the midst, 
The great Eire of London broke out. 

it commenced near the Bridge, and so rapidly spread, 
Notwithstanding the strength they employed ; 

That during the three days and nights that it raged, 
Thirteen thousand dear homes were destroyed. 

And although there were very few losses of life, 
The distress of the people — I've heard— 

Was so great, that this fire was the saddest event, 
That in England had ever occurred. 

The King and his brother, Prince James,Dake of York, 

Beheld these distresses with grief; 
And exerted themselves with much kindness and care 

To obtain some efficient relief. 

But these terrible scenes had but transient effect, 

On Charles's too volatile mind ; 
And his vicious companions soon won him again. 

For to folly he ever inclined. 

But while Clarendoa managed all matters of State, 
• Charles had one zealous, true-hearted friend-* 
Who, in spite of his enemies, many and strong, 
Had contrived England's rights to defend. 

The Duke of Buckingham long had been jealouB, it 
seems, 

Of the Chancellor's power and place ; 
And anxiously watched for some turn in events. 

Lord Clarendon's name to disgrace. 
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They impeached him at last for some frivolous eattsei 

Even Charles, his accuser became— 

And banished the friend, who had served him from 
youth, 
For gratitude was but a name. 

His daughter, Anne Hyde, married James^ Duke of 
York, 

When his office as Chancellor begun, 
She died young, leaving two. infant children behind. 

The Princesses Mary and Ann. 

Other nobles of talent filled Clarendon's place, 

Also nien of experience we find ; 
And they had chief right in the Council, some time, 

But their influence also declined. 

The King, ever careless in Council and State, 

Most surely forgot himself then ; 
And committed his country's welfare and weal, 

To five most unprincipled men. 

They were called the " Cabal," in derision and scom^ 

The people this title conferred. 
From the fact, that the letters commencing their named 

Would spell this peculiar word. 

They induced their weak master, in spite of himself. 
Against Holland once more to advance ; 

To oblige that ambitious, vain-glorious man. 
King Louis the Fourteenth of France. 

The French and the English now joined as Allies, 

And anchored their fleets at Solebay, 
When the famous De Euyter surprised them, it seems 

Impatient at any delay. 
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Lord Sandwich commanded the English van^ 

A seaman both loyal and truCy 
And manfiilly fought, till his ship at last fired, 

And he perished with all his brave crew. 

The Dnke of York was Commander-in-Chief at this 
timoy 

But nothing whatever was gained ; 
Although several very hard battles were fbnghti 

Tet the Dutch their position retained. 

In the yqar Sixteen Hundred and Seventy-four, 

Lord Clifford, Prime Minister died, 
And then the " Cabal ** was at last broken up, 

And their places by others supplied. 

Men of honest intentions, and well-ordered mind. 
Who determined this warfare should cease; 

And one of their very first measures— we find, 
Wasy with Holland at once to make peace. 

Still Charles kept a secret alliance with France, 
And received, every year, a large sum ; 

The price for supporting French interest at Court, 
Eegardless of dangers to! come. 

This conduct, of course, soon created disgust, 
And on England new troubles involved ; 

Till One Thousand Six Hundred and Seventy-eight, 
This Parliament also dissolved. 

They assembled midst great demonstrations of joy, 
And nigh seventeen years had gone past. 

When they parted, in great disappointment and grie^ 
Finding Charles all unworthy at last. 
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Tiie following year a new Parliament mei^ 
Who used every means they 'possessed ; 

To exclude, from succession theKing's hrotiier James, 
For he was a Papist professed. 

Who, although he was skilful and hrave in the field, 

Yet his tyranny also was known ; 
And they feared that oppression, and wrong, would 
creep in. 

If ever he came to the throne. 

They wished the Duke's daughter to reign in his stead, 
Who had William of Orange espoused ; 

But they did not succeed, and the consequence was, 
Party-feeling again was aroused. 

And the peace of the country was greatly disturbed 
By the plots which commenced at this time ; 

And followed of course, as it ever must be, 
By a great deal of sorrow and crime. 

The Duke of Monmouth — a natural son of the King, 

As Heir to the throne, was proposed ; 
Which plot, all the Catholic friends of the Duke, 

With a great deal more justice, opposed. 

The terms " Whig " and " Tory " came out at this 
time, 

And by these two factions were used — 
To this day, we still frequently hear them applied, 

But their meaning has been much abused. 

There were men of all ranks now suspected and tried, 

Amongst those who unluckily fell. 
Was Lord William Bussell — a man of great worth— 

And Algernon Sidney, as well* 
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But, although Charles permitted these things to bf 

done 
Yet he took no immediate part ; 

But suffered himself to be led by the Duke— 

For he really had not a bad heart. 

He discovered, at last, he must judge for himself^— 
For the nation impatient had grown ; — 

And throw off his late ill-advisers at once, 
If he wished to remain on the Throne. 

But alas for our efforts, when driven too late, 
E'en the power to amend was denied ; 

In the midst of a life of indulgence and vioe, 
Charles suddenly sickened and died. 

An apoplectic attack was the cause of his death. 

From which he ne*er rallied again. 
He died in the Fifty-Fifth year of his age. 

And the Twenty-Fifth year of his reign. 

The great art of Dyeing was first introduced— 
By which colours, of all hues and shades, 

Are transferred to the silks and the stu& that we wear, 
And on our rich carpets are laid. 

A Coining Mill, too, was invented, and used. 

And the skill of M'Briot repaid — 
For the great bars of metal it flattened so quick. 

That coin was now readily made. 

The first '' Penny Post '' was set up, at this time, 

By a steady, industrious man ; 
And remained in possession of him, and his heirs^ 

Till the reign of the good Queen Anne. 
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Tken Goveimnent took the Post Office in hand^ 

And to Murray's successor was paid 
The sum of two hundred a year, for his life ; 

And fresh regulations were made. 

In this reign, Samuel Butler, who wrote Kudibras, 

And Otway both lived, it appears ; 
And Henry Jenkins, who reached the great age 

Of one hundred and sixty-nine years. 




JAMES THE SECOND. 



Thb Buke of Tork, in due couree, next afloended the 
Throne, 

And, as King James the Second, was crowned ; 
Bnt not with sooh deep acclamations of joy, 

As the late King, his brother had found. 

Brought up by his mother, a Papist^ from birth, 

His principles now were matured ; 
He having arrived at his fifty-third year. 

By the nation not loved, but endured. 

James certainly bad not bis brother's shrewd wit. 

Nor his brilliant and talented mind ; 
But he'd more peraeverence in business a&irs. 

With less of his foUy we find. 
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He also desired to become a great King, 

But religion had made him austere; 
Thus mistook, in his bigotry, harshness for zeal, 

And governed his people by fear. 

His education had been much neglected in youth, 

And for years he had scantily fared ; 
Passing some o^his time, with his mother, in France, 

And his brother's necessities shared. 

Though that brother was holding what he called a 
Court, 
Yet was almost on charity fed ; 

And the Lords of his Chamber, and Masters of Horse, 

Had many times scarcely a bed. 

Charles, at length, was reduced to the greatest distress, 
And his courtiers he could not retain ; 

And James very nearly accepted command, 
Of the fleet of King Philip, of Spain. 

But the change of affairs which his brother restored. 
Gave James England's navy, instead ; 

And in which he so highly distinguished himself. 
When the fleet against Holland he led. 

James had been married twice *ere he came to the 
Throne; 
His first wife, you know, was Anne Hyde ; 

His next, Maria Beatrice, Princess of Este, 

A woman of consummate pride. 

Who frequently meddled in matters of State, 

And thus her ill judgment displayed ; 
Misguided by her, James was often in faulty 

And into weak measures betrayed. 

T 
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He professed his intention, when first he was erowned, 

llie laws, as they were, to maintain ; 
And if he had acted sincerely in this, 

Might have had a most peaceable leign. 

But he very soon sought a re-union with Borne, 

In defiance of honour or laws ; 
The Pope disapproved of this very rash step, 

And requested the Monarch to pause. 

The Duke of Monmouth, it seems, had been foroed to 
retire, 

Since that plot in his late Father^s reign, 

But encouraged by England*B dislike to the King, 

Now prepared to come forward again. 

He pretended his mother was married to Charles, 

Thus he was legitimate heir ; 
And a body of six thousand men were soon raised. 

All eager his rights to declare. 

In several towns he was really proclaimed. 

But his triumph was very soon o'er ; 
For at length was defeated, with terrible loss, 

By the troops of the King, at Sedgmoor. 

On finding all lost, Monmouth fled from the field, 
And, fearful that he should be stopped — 

Dashed on, tiU the beautiful horse that he rode. 
With fatigue and exhaustion had dropped. 

jBEe then hid in a field, and subsisted on peas, 

At night lying down on the ground^ 
He covered himself with the leaves of the farn. 

And there, after two days, was found. 
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When taken, he earnestly begged to see James, 

Determined his pity to try. 
They met, but his crime was considered too gross. 

And Monmouth was sentenced to die. 

His sufferings were greatly prolonged at the block. 
The executioner aimed with much care ; 

But made two or three ineffectual strokes, 
And throw down the axe in despair. 

But the Sheriff compelled him to take it again, 

And return to his duty once more ; 
So at length he completed his terrible task, 

And the trials of Monmouth were o'er. 

All those who had joined the rebellion were tried. 

And most of them brutally slain ; 
In short, the barbarity sanctioned by James, 

Has left a sad blot on his reign. 

The Duke of Argyle, who had been Monmouth's 
friend, 

Soon finished his erring career, 
Having led on the rebels, in Scotland, meantime. 

And perished the very same year. 

And now thai rebellion was really suppressed, 
James determined no longer to pause, 

But at once to advance the great wish of his heart ; 
And establish the Catholic cause. 

.T7i^;ed on by his Queen, and Confessor, as well, 

An embassy sent otf to Eome; 
But, although the Pope granted his earnest desire. 

Still warned him of danger to eome. 
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He, however, sent over a '* Nuncio" then. 

While discontent rapidly spread ; 
For wise and good men James had hlindly expelled. 

And Papists had placed in their stead. 

H6 attended on Mass with a great deal of pomp^ 
But still viewed the future with dread ; 

For he felt, with regret, that in case of his death, 
That his daughters must reign in his stead. 

Who both had been reared in the Protestant faith. 
And had both married Protestants, too ; 

Thus he feared the advantage he'd laboured to gain 
His children would surely undo. 

And his joy may be better conceived than described. 
When the Queen was confined of a son ; 

How fondly he hoped that his ultimate aim 

Through the means of this chUd, might be won. 

The Primate, and six of the Bishops, meantime. 
Had been all of them sent to the Tower-^ 

For presuming to offer remonstrance to James, 
And refusing to yield to his power. 

The day they were tried great excitement prevailed. 

The issue none dared to foretell ; 
But their countrymen boldly refused to condemn, 

And dared to acquit them as well. 

Still the King could not see, in his blindness and zeal. 
How the tide of events had rushed on — 

Nor, that while he had followed the shadow in vain, 
How the substance had very nigh gone. 
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When informed of the threatened invasioni at last^ 
He was quite overwhelmed with surprise ; 

And appeared like one suddenly stunned with a hlow^ 
Without either friends or supplies. 

And the only idea that suggested itself, 

To avert the impending storm ; 
WaSy at once to replace those unjustly etpelled. 

And some other gross errors reform. 

But concessions and promises all came too late ; 

When, to add to his many alarms, 
Se learned that Prince William of Orange, had come. 

And the nation was all up in arms. 

In this hour of perplexity, trouble, and doubt, 

James bad no one oh whom to rely. 
The- Jesuits could lend no assistance at all, 

And therefore advised him to fly. 

The Queen also uiged him this plan to adopt — 

And, possessing no will of his own — 
He fled, without making an effort at all, 

To preserve either honour or throne. 

A French nobleman rescued the queen, and her son, 

And to France had them safely conveyed; 

So when James felt assured they were sheltered from 
harm. 
His escape was no longer delayed. 

On the twelfth of December, one very dark night, 

He left town with Sir Edward Hale, 

For Sheemess, where a vessel was waiting they knew, 

In which he intended to sail. 

t3 



When they found fhat the King and Qaecn really 
had gone— »• 

The mob was soon fully employed^ 
And before any check could be put on their wrath| 

The Mass Houses all were destroyed. 

An invitation was quickly despatched to the Prince i 

By the resident Bishops and Peers ; 
Who came, and took quiet possession at once^ 

James having reigned only three years. 

He had once been discovered, and brought back to 
Town, 
But means were soon found him again ; 

And he landed) on Christmas Day, safely in Prancei 
Taking shelter at St. Germains. 

There Louis the Pourteenth relieved his distressi 

And gave him a home near his own ; 
"When William and Mary were jointly received 

As heirs to the English Throne* 

In the way of invention, improvement, or laws^ 

There was nothing material done j — 
• Except Sugar was taited, the first time, in this reigOi 

And the Spitalfields Silk Trade begun. 
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■ Now, thia great revolution waa quickly arranged, 
And the Tast mob of Loudon dispersed ; 
For William had really some claim to the throne, 
Being grandson of Charles the First. 

His Queen had a still greater olaim than hioiBelf, 
Being King James's daughter, yon know ; 

And, by her affection, that father was saved . 
From much persecution and woe. 

William early distinguished himself in the wars 
Between Louis the Fourteenth of France 

And the Dutch, to ^hich nation he really belonged, 
Whoso interests he'd sought to advance. 
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His appearance was very peculiary it aeenu^ 

Being scarcely aboye middle height ; 
He*d a very high forehead, an aquiline noae. 

And his eyes were remarkaUy bright. 

He*d a very calm temper, and moderate Yiewl^ 

A cold and inflexible mind ; 
A plain understandings not cultared at all. 
Still was not insincere or unkind. 

His wife hada very fineperscm, indeed, 

And a very sweet countenance, too ; 
She also possessed an intelligent mind, 

Was benevolent, pious, and true. 

But though William and Mary were jointly dedaied. 

And together ascended the throne : — 
The administration of justice and power 

Was invested in William alone. 

AnewAct was passed, called thegreat"BiUof Rights," 
Which the power of the Monarch defined ; 

The subjects' security greatly increased, 
And prevented exactions, we find. 

When tlie English affairs were matured and arranged. 

The Scots also offered their throne 
To William and Mary, except Lord Dundee, 

Who refused his allegiance alone. 

But with a few Highlandmen met the Eing*8 troops 

And bore off the palm of the day ; 
The fight of " Killicraukie'' this battle was called. 

Though Dundee lost his life in the fray. 



I 
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The death 6t their chief so unsettled this clan, 
Thej deteimined the warfare should cease ; 

And, accepting the pardon, which William held oat| 
Beturned to their mountains in peace. 

Iq the meantime, assisted hj Louis, of France, 

King James had to Ireland repaired ; 
Where he knew that the Protestant King was disHked, 

And with them his dej&ance declared. 

Inthe year Sixteen Hundred and Eighty-nine, 
James's hopes of success were so great ; 

He collected together his army and friends, 
And proceeded to Dublin in state. 

He besieged Londonderry, a very small town. 

But which made a most glorious stand ; 
For, although .they were greatly by famine reduced, 

Held out till relief came to hand. 

William finding that James was determined on war, 

S^nt Schomberg, his general, then, 
This Jacobite army at once to disperse, 

With a force of ten thousand men. 

He commenced operations, but trifling success 

His skill or his efforts repaid ; 
Until William, himself, with additional troops 

Went out to the General's aid. 

They now mustered thirty-six thousand braye men, 
'Not was James by their numbers outdone ; 

And a battle was fought, on the banks of the Boyne, 
Bat William the victory won. 
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In the midst of his troops, brayely cheering then ODy 

He was more than once wounded, that day ; 

While James watched the fight from a neighboming 
hiU, 
And returned when his forces gave way. 

And believing all efforts *gainst William were nm, 

Besolved to relinquish the strife ; 
So retired into France, where he lived as a monk. 

The remaining years of his life. 

William then left Earls Marlborough and Athlone, it 
seems, 
To finish what he had begun ; 

But the Jacobite party were not quite subdued. 

Till Sixteen Hundred and Ninety-one. 

Twelve thousand then followed the fortunes of James, 

Their attachment, King Louis repaid ; 

Formed them into a Corps, which was kept up fat 
years, 
And known as the Irish Brigade. 

Now William had thus &i done wisely and well. 

No slur can be cast^on his name ;~ 
But a circumstance happened, soon after, alas ! 

Which for ever must tarnish his fame. 

Some trifling excitement in Scotland, prevailed. 

And the Highlanders slightly rebelled ; 
Not liking to yield up their old line of Kings ; 

But these tumults were very soon quelled. 

And a general pardon was promised to all. 

Who, before a particular day. 
Would take oath of allegiance to William, hencefixtht 

And promise his laws to obey. 
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One, ICe^Dooald of Glencoe, a powerful chief, 
Whose leluotaace to sign had been great ; 

Drove off to the last, then mistaking the place, 
Arrived at the meeting too late. 

Bnty on fttUy explaining the cause of delay, 

Permission to sign was procured ; 
And, when he returned to the Highlands again, 

He believed his protection insured. 

But the Ohief of the Campbells, for some privatepique, 
Had savagely sworn he should fall ; 

80 persuaded the King that Mc*Donald was false, 
That his clansmen were traitors and all. 

William, really misled by this treacherous foe, 
t With whom many others combined ; 

Hen holding high office in Scotland, just then, 
; The terrible document signed. 

And a party of Campbells were sent to Olencoe, 
, ThiB unfortunate Clan to betray ; 

And, while they were treated with kindness and care, 
, like vultures they fell on their prey. 

Vortj persons weie massacred all at this time, 
^ With Mc'Bonald, their innocent chief; 

The rest made their escape, but afterwards died. 

In the mountains, of fiimine and grief. 

» 

This horrible outrage disgusted the Scots, 

William's conduct could not be explained ; 
Who, although he tried hard to exculpate himselfi 
J Tet their confidence never regained. 
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King Louis, of Erance, was not idle meantiine, 
James's interest he still kept in view ; 

And a numerous fleet, was prepared for his cause. 
In Sixteen Hundred and Kinety-two. 

But this effort proved unsuccessful as well, 
For the English and Dutch Elects combined — 

Completely defeated the Erench with great loss, 
Off La-JSogue, in Holland, we find. 

Ob account of these wars William lived much abroad,. 

Leaving Mary to manage alone ; 
Who, on many occasions, in matters of State, 

ICuch firmness and judgment had shown. 

Her heart ever open to soothe the distressed. 

And to mitigate cases of need ; 
She died, Sixteen Hundred and Ninety- four. 

Sincerely lamented, indeed. 

In One Thousand, Six Hundred, and Ninety-seven,. 

The great peace of Eyswick was made ; 
Which Europe's tranquility once more restored, 

And contention for some time delayed. 

But, towards the conclusion of King William's reign. 

An alliance, it seems, was contrived ; 
BetweenWilliamofEngland, the Germans, andDutch, 

Which the war and its troubles revived. 

But, while they were busy preparing their troops. 

To engage at the close of the year ; 
An accident happened to England's King, 

Which finished his earthly career. 
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fie was riding, on horseback, to Hampton Court, 

When the animal stumbled and fell; 
The force of which fractured the King's coUar-bone^ 

Yet, for several days, he did well. 

His Physicians all hoped that his life would be spared, 
For his death was by no means desired ; 

But he never recovered the terrible shock, 
And, in fourteen days after, expired. 

The age of the King was nigh flfty-two years, 
And some praise to his memory is due ; 

fie died in the Fourteenth year of his reign. 
In Seventeen Hundred and Two. 

James the Second had died but a few months before. 
When James Francis, his son, was proclaimed; 

But the English had^ previously, passed a new Act, 
Which his right to succession disclaimed. 

The Prince had been reared in the gay court of France, 
And esteemed there a very great man ; 

But the English preferring a Protestant Queen, 
Had chosen the Princess Anne. 

That fine Institution, at Greenwich, in Kent, 
Was by William and Mary made o'er. 

To our brave-hearted seamen, when crippled or old, 
And could fight for their country no more. 

There oft you may see them recounting their lives. 
And the wonderful things they have seen ; 

Comparing exploits with each veteran tar. 
In the many great battles they Ve been. 
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The Bsnk of Engknd was aLso eBtabliahed just now. 

Its importance I need not explain ; 
And the monstrous aeoonnt^ called the I^ationalDebt, 

Was also commenced in this reign. 

Amongst the inventions^ the Bayonet was made. 

Which still by our army is used ; 
The Fire-engine, too, whidii though greatly improyed. 

Was first in this reign introduced. 

With the great men of genius who flourished just now. 

The great poet, Dryden we find, 
With Boyle, the philosopher, Ashmore, and Locke, 

All men of accomplished mind. 




QUEEN ANNE. 

In ber tlurty-nintli ^ear, Anne ascended the throne. 

And oommeueed her most glorionB reign ; 
Ever sensibly aeekiqg the meuis in hei power, 

The love of hev people to gain. 
She was tmly good-natuied, thne greatly beloTed, 

AJfectiooate, genUe, and kind ; 
And had married Friuee Qoorge, boo of Vniaivik 
the Third, 

The great King of Denmark, we find. 
They had had many children, but all had died young, 

Except one, whom they hoped would Hucoeed ; 
Bnt he also died, when eleven yeare old, 

And left the Queen childless, indeed. 
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The adminlstratiQii of Goyemmenty now, 

Was Tested alcme upon Anne; 
Her husband not being ambitious of power. 

Yet a kind-hearted, sensible man. 

Of all the Qaeen's forces they gave him command. 
Bat there his aohierements were few ; 

Also^ oat of respect to the Queen, it appears. 
He was made Lord High Admiral, too. 

The political strife ran exceedingly high, 
With the Whigs and the Tories again — 

The after succession, their cause of dispute. 
Or, who after Anne was to reign. 

The Whigs all supported the Protestant line. 
While the Tories their wishes opposed — 

HaTing zealously dung to tiie Stuarts throughout. 
And now the Pretender proposed. 

But political contest must slumber awhile. 

And the nation for war be prepared ; 
For I told you, the English, the Germans, and Dutch, 

Already 'gainst France had declared 

Queen Anne, also, thought it was right to pursue 

The policy William began. 
And sent Marlborough oyer, to take the command, 

A talented, brare-hearted man. 

Who so highly distinguished himself in those wars. 
And such wonderful talent displayed : — 

That from the great confidence placed in his power. 
He was Generalissimo made. 
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Through his early campaigns his snccess had been 

great, 
. And he the title of *' Duke*' had obtained; 
Bat in Seventeen Hundred and Four, it appears, 
Bos most splendid aehievement was gained. 

The seat of war was transferred to the Daanbe, that 
year, 

Where the French and Bavarians had joined ; 
And had mustered a powerfdl army as weU, 

Which against the Allies now combined. 

And had posted themselves on a hill, nearHochstedt, 

A most advantageous resort :-— 
Not far from the village of Blenheim, and there 

A desperate engagement was fought. 

When General Tallard commanded the French, 

But threw his best chances away ; 
Which Marlborough's judgment as quickly perceived. 

And decided the fate of the day. 

The Allies made a greafc many prisoners of war, 
Leaving ten thousand dead on the plain ; 

And many more perished, in making attempts 
To recross the Danube again. 

This vict(»ry was very important, indeed, 

For the Emperor, Bavaria obtained ; 
The broken French army was forced to retreat. 

And their influence never regained. 

The Emperor heaped honours, and compliments, too, 
On the Duke who such glory had earned ; 

And the English received him with transports of joy. 
As homeward he shortly returned. 

V 3 
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The '' Eoyal Manur*' of Woodstock, the Queen then 
bestowed. 

His skilM oommand to repay ; 
There a mansion was bmlt, at the Pablie expense, 

Which is called ** Blenheim House" to this day. 

In the meantime, the Emperor of Grermany'B son 

Sought England's assistance again, — 
In asserting his right, before Philip the Fifth, 

To the Grown and dominions of Spain. 

The late King had promised the Archduke Charles, 

But afterwards altered his mind ; 
And appointed Duke Philip, of Anjou instead. 

The grandson of Louis, we find. 

To conyoy Charles to Lisbon, a fleet was sent out— • 
Sir George Booke was the first in command ; 

From whence he marched forward to Spain, with his 
troops. 
To claim that much coveted land. 

Sir George to the Mediterranean sailed out. 

And attacked Barcelona, but failed; 
Still, nothing discouraged, determined to win. 

He next Gibraltar assailed ; 

Which fortress he took, with most splendid success — 

A possession we proudly retain, — 
And their many attempts to retake it, as yet. 

Have hitherto all been in vain. 

Under Sir Cloudesly Shovel, another fleet sailed. 

In Seventeen Hundred and Five ; 
Having five thousand disciplined soldiers on board. 

The affairs of Duke Charles to revive. 
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Of these, the Earl Peterborough took the oommandi 
A man, whose distinguished career — 

Has secured him a place 'mongst the bravest and best 
Of those heroes so justly held dear. 

Though deformed in his person, his talented mind, 

Would promptly each peril engage ; 
And was thought, from his many and brilliant 
exploits. 

The most wonderful man of the age. 

Barcelona was quickly reduced by his skill ; 

And, at one time, his efforts alone 
Had nearly decided the fate of the war. 

And placed the Archduke on the throne. 

But ere he had time to complete his success. 

They recalled him to England again ; 
And appointed Earl Galway, to take the command, 

Who finished the Spanish campaign. 

The Earl had been joined by the Portuguese troops, 
And, feeling secure in their might :-^ 

Encountered the foe at Almanza, and there 
Every Portuguese soldier took flight. 

The English surrendered, as prisoners of war, 

A force of ten thousand men ; 
And, except Catalonia, the Spaniards gave way. 

Owning Philip's allegiance then. 

The ships that Sir Gloudesly had taken to Spain, 

By contrary winds were so tossed. 
That his own, and three others, near Soilly, were 
wrecked. 

And most of the seamen were lost. 
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The Adminl's body was finmd on flie ehoTB-^ 
Bnt^ of hin, a stnnge Morj we've Imid, 

Wliich was told, may yean after he was lemoyed. 
And in WestmiiistBr Abbey inftened* 

When an old^woman dying, eonfeased to the priesty 
That Sir Gkradealy had died by her hand; 

And that, alter aecoiing hia trinketB and gold. 
She had bmied hia oorpae in the aand. 

The death of Prince George, in the following year, 
Flanged the Qoeen in much private distreaa ; 

Who, though not deplored as a " national loaa," 
Was dear to Anne, neyertheless. 

The Duke of Marlborongh, meantime, had increaaod 
hia renown ; 

And, till now, all his honours retained — 
Had fonght Bamillies, Oadenarde, Malplaquet, 

And three glorious victories gained. 

But, like other great men, he had enemies too— > 
Who, at home, most successful had been 

In robbing the Doke of his well-eamed reward. 
And defaming his name to the Queen. 

His Duchess had long been Anne's favourite Mendi 
Yet these calumnies could not retard— 

Por her own most imperious temper, at last, 
Had worn out the Queen's regard. 

Mrs. Masham supplanted the Duchess, at Court, 
And enjoyed the late favourite's place ; 

While Lord Oxford supplanted the Duke in the Houae, 
And completed his public disgrace. 
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On arriving in England, his sorrow was great — 
Eor he met both reproach and disgust ; 

And he grieved that the nation he*d gloried to serve. 
Could prove so extremely unjust. 

He returned to the war, with his usual success, 

Still his enemies plotted his fall ; 
If or was their malevolence wholly appeased, 

Till dismissed his appointments, and all. 

Prom England's injustice the Duke then withdrew — 

A certainly much-injured man — 
Nor ever returned to his country again, 

Until after the death of Queen Anne. 

In Seventeen Hundred and Thirteen, 

The nations again were combined. 
By conditions, ensuring a general Peace, 

When the treaty of ** Utrecht" was signed. 

By which Louis was forced to abandon the right, 
Of Prince James to the English Throne ; 

To acknowledge Queen Anne, and her Protestant heirs, 
And uphold that succession alone, 

"Which was formally settled, in King William's time, 

On Electress Sophia, we read ; 
Who was daughter of James the First's daughter — 
and thus. 

Had truly some right to succeed. 

She espoused the Elector of Hanover, too, 

A noble and Protestant Prince ; 
The head of the great House of Brunswick — ^to which 

Our Sovereigns belong ever since. 
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The right now devolyed on her only son, Gtooige^ 

The ElectresB herself being dead; 
And, of coarse, by the settlement recently made. 

Was next in succession instead. 

The altercations to which these two parties gaye nae. 

The health of the Queen so impaired ; 
That, in spite of the skill her physicians, employed, 

"Her life was soon after despaired. 

Apoplexy relieved her, at length, from the strife. 
Which had caused her such infinite pdn ; 

She expired in the Fiftieth year of her age. 
And the Thirteenth of her reign. 

Amongst the great benefits Anne has conferred. 
And which still to this country remain ; 

Was the Union with Scotland, which so many Einga^ 
Had fruitlessly sought to obtain. 

The terms of this Union the kingdoms combined. 
Thus an important cause was achieyed ; 

And as one House of Parliament governed both lands » 
The name of Great Britain received. 

Paper Mills were immensely improved at this time. 
The Newspaper Stamp was first used ; 

And the ponderous Steam Engine, so common to us. 
Was first in this reign introduced. 

Richard Steele, Pope, and Addison flouridied just now. 

Dr. Swift, and Daniel Defoe ; 
The latter composed that remarkable work, 

Of Bobinson Crusoe, you know. 
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There is Sir Isaac Newton, we must not forget, 
That accomplished and talented man ; 

And the greatest Philosopher, England can boast, 
Also lived in the reign of Queen Anne. 

The most wonderful part of whose merit, is this. 

That he rose from a shepherd-boy ; 
Which should teach m, that genius is sure of success, 

If our talents we rightly employ. 
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Vfe now come to the great Hanoverian line ; 

Wliich succession I've ftiUy explained. 
On the death of the Queen, the Elector was called. 

And, as King Qeorge the Firat, was proclaimed. 

He was met by a great many persons of rank, 

When he landed on England's shore ; 
And received such a warm-hearted welcome from all, 

That he oonld not have coveted more. 

The King's person was not at all striking, it seems— 

His manners were simple and plain ; 
He already had entered his Fifty-Fifth year, 

When invited by England to reign. 
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He ftpoke very indifferent English, of course, 

And to like it he never professed — 
Although England was now, by adoption^ his home. 

Yet he ever liked Germany best. 

He had also been married, a great many years. 

To Sophia Dorothea, of Zell ; 
One sou and a daughter, the issue of which. 

Were both living, and married as well. 

But, from some unknown cause, he was so much 
displeased 

"With his truly unfortunate wife, 
That he kept her shut up, with her sorrow alone, 

In the Castle of Ahlden for life. 

The spirit of party still ran very high ; 

G^rge himself the "Whig measures preferred— 
Which gave great offence to the Tories, of course, 

And many fresh troubles incurred. 

Lord Oxford was shortly consigned to the Tower, 

And kept in confinement two years ; 
The Duke of Ormond, and Bolingbroke, both were 
impeached. 

And erased from the list of the Peers. 

These severities greatly increased the disputes. 
And murmurs were loudly expressed ; 

While James Stuart, in Scotland, again was proclaimed 
Thus the Jacobite party progressed. 

But the Prince was, unluckily, quite unprepared 
To improve this most excellent chance ; 

For his friends and resources together had failed. 
In the death of King Louis, of France. 

X 
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And, as Louis's great grandson was too young to rdgn, 

Orleans was made Begent just then } 
Who, disliking at once, both the Prince and his eaxiiei 

Wonld neither lend money nor men. 

The Earl of Mar still resolved to continue in arms, 

Eor he saw it was useless to pause ; 
And assembled a body of ten thousand men, 

To uphold the Pretender's cause. 

Derwentwater, and Foster, in England, meantime. 

Were daily increasing their band ; 
Kor doubted the strength of their party, at last. 

Would be able to reclaim the land. 

And, although the Militia were raised to oppose, 

Tet safely to Preston they passed ; 
But encountering there a superior force, 

Were obliged to surrender, at last. 

At Chester and Liverpool, most of the men 

Were in different prisons confined } 
But the lords and great leaders were taken to town. 

And mostly to death were consigned. 

When the wife of Lord Nithisdale was so much dis* 
tressed, 

On hearing her husband must die ; 
She determined to save him at risk of her life, 

And the means of escape to supply. 

So obtaining permission to visit her lord. 

Her devotion was fully repaid ; 
For having equipped him, in female attire, 

He was passed out as Betty, the maid. 
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ft^ A imsty attendant was waiting outside, 
•^ To conduct him in safety away ; 
S^ And good fortune still aiding the fugitive Earl, 
^Rl The block was thus robbed of its prey. 

1^^ The rebels, meantime; had in Scotland grown bold, 
^^ But the Duke of Argyle was at hand, 
^^At the head of the disidiplined troops of the Xjng, 
^p Of which he had now the command. 

'^^On the day the surrender at Preston occurred. 
And so many brave fellows were slain, 
An encounter between these great leaders took place, 
Which was known as the fight of Dumblane. 

And a singular contest it certainly was. 

Per each in their turn ran away, 
But returned to the field, without striking a blow, 

And both claimed the palm of the day. 

At the dose of the year, the Pretender arrived. 
When the Earl of Mar hastened to bring 

As many adherents, as time would permit, 
To proclaim him once more as their E'ing. 

And, believing all Scotland would rise as one man, 
Their speed with their daring kept pace. 

They determined to crown him at Scone, the next 
month. 
And arrangements were made ftt that place* 

"But 'ere the time came they so proudly had fixed , 

To establish their favourite's right ; 
'he Duke of Argyle to the rescue arrived, 
I And the Prince had sought safety in flight* 
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But very soon after their hopes were revived, 
Por a war had commenced with Spain ; 

And a vast expedition was fitted from thence. 
To assist the Pretender again. 

But the fleet was disabled, off Cape Einisterre, 

Which the Jacobites deeply deplored ; 

For their cause, for the present, was wrecked by that 
loss, 
And peace was soon after restored. 

Nothing more of importance occurred in this reign, 

Except that audacious affair, 
•Which elated the hearts of industrious men, 

To leave them a prey to despair. 

The great " South Sea Scheme," it was called at the 
time, 

Which would make England's fortune, they said ; 
But, alas ! when the fraudulent bubble had bursty 

Some thousands were ruined instead. 

'Twas arranged by a few most unprincipled men. 

Who alone the advantage had won ; 
And though Parliament made them disgorge a great 
deal. 

The mischief could not be undone. 

In One Thousand Seven Hundred and Twenty-seven, 

The King had set out on a tour ; 
Having felt a desire to revisit the scenes, 

Of his home and his boyhood once more. 

But the frontiers of Germany scarcely were reached. 
Ere the party became much distressed ; 

For the King had been taken alarmingly ill. 
Yet still to reach Osnaburg press'd. 
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In Tain they entreated lie*d take some reposOi 

And allow them to place him in bed ; 
He refused, and alas ! ere the Palace was gained. 

The life of the Monarch had fled. 

His wife it appears had preceded her lord, 
The Great King, had released her from pain ; 

George died in the Sixty*Eighth year of his age, 
And the Thirteenth of his reign. 

The Triennial Act was repealed by this King, 

And another was past, it appears ; 
Which extended the Sessions of Parliament then, 

Over seven, instead of three years. 

The Eiot Act also was passed, in this reign. 

Which in cases of tumult is read ; 
And, amongst the commercial improvements, we find^ 

The useful invention of Thread. 

Coal Gas was invented by one Dr. Hales, 

Of its manifold use you have heard ; 
But it was not applied for the purpose of light. 

Till the reign of King George the Third. 



t i 
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WoBit the sad newi arrived of the King's andden 
death, 
Uacli national sorrow was sbown ; 
And the following day, without voice of diswnt, 

Qeorge the Second ascended the throne. 

He was now in the Forty-Pifth year of his age. 

In his person below middle height; 
His features were rather more striking, than bold. 

And his figure well shaped and upright. 
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His habits and tastes were all simple enough, 
But his temper was hasty and keen-^ 

He was neither so talented, nor so well read^ 
As the late King, his father, had been» 

Princess Caroline^ of Anspach, the King had esponsedi 
Who had beauty and goodness combined. 

But she interfered more than was prudent or wise, 
With political interests, we find« 

Two sons and four daughters were borne of this 
match, 

Who were living, and mostly up-grown | 

The eldest son, Frederick, was twenty years old, 

When his father ascended the throne. 

Ko event of importance disturbed the repose 

Of the earlier years of this reign ; 
Until Seventeen Hundred and Thirty^seven, 

When England declared war with Spain. 

This season of peace had been wisely employed. 
And a large foreign trade had been done ; 

Th.e American traffic had greatly increased, 
And from this, the sad quarrel begun. 

For the Spaniards had made certain settlements there. 

Thus claiming the trade as their oWn— 

Set coast-guards, to watch that the ports Were kept 
clear, 
For the use of their vessels alone. 

But they, not content with the duty assigned, 
Boarded vessels to other ports bound ; 

And, after ill-using the captains and crews, 
Laid seige to the cargoes they found. 
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The Englieh grew highly indignant at tUiy 

Andy finding remonstrance in vain ; 
Sent Admiral Yernon, at length, with a fleet, 

Who took Porto Bello from Spain. 

It is needless, just now, to retrace all this war. 

For, alas ! it continued nine years ; 
And many poor men for the service were pressed. 

At the cost of much trouble and tears. 

Nor was this the only disastrous affair 
In which England soon after engaged ; 

For England and France disagreed on two points. 
And war on the continent waged. 

The late Emperor of Qermany, Charles the Sixth, 

Had made a will, argent, indeed ; 
That his daughter, Maria Theresa, it seems, 

Should to all his possessions succeed. 

But, feeling persuaded dispute would arise, 

From Europe had sought to obtain 
A promise — tiiis daughter should, oiter his death, 

As Empress of Germany reign, 

No sooner, however, was Charles the Sixth dead. 

Than Louis the Fifteenth, of France- 
Sought to place both the promise and will on one side, 
And Bavaria's claim to advance. 

Thus George, King of England, in honour was bound. 

This usurper at once to oppose — 
Which course, of necessity widened the breach, 

And England and France became foes. 
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A large force was now speedily raised, and dispatclied, 

An early advantage to gain— 
And, when joined by some more Hanoverian troops, 

The army encamped near the Maine. 

And there, George the Second, and William his son, 
Who was made Duke of Cumberland then — 

Determined in person to take the command, 
And lead on their brave-hearted men. 

But the French had collected a much larger force. 
Who encamped on the opposite side — 

And succeeded in cutting off all the supplies. 
Thus Greorge and his army defied* 

To improve his position, he broke up the camp, 

Not wishing to risk a defeat — 
Which the Frenchmen perceiving, crossed over as well. 

And at Dettingen stopped his retreat. 

The King's army at last seemed completely penned in, 

Confined in a long narrow plain — 

Which was bounded on one side by hilb, and broad 
woods. 
On the left, was the river again. 

On the opposite bank were some batteries raised. 
And around them the army of France — 

So that nothing was left, but to conquer or die, 
'Twere as vain to retreat, as advance. 

But a fortunate accident favoured the King, 

Between them a narrow pass lay — 
Down which the French rushed with impetuous zeal, 

And thus turned the fate of the day. 
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For the English repulsed theoii with courage ani 

skiU, 
And, ere the morass was recrossed — 

They found, they must not only yield to their fo^ 

But that five thousand men had been lost. 

George himself, sword in hand, bravely led on his men, 
Notwithstanding the hosts that opposed — 

But no Ej.ng of England has ever, since then, 
His person in battle, exposed. 

In One Thousand Seven Hundred and Forly-five, 

An invasion of England was tried — 
By James, the Pretender, whom Louis of France, 

With a convoy of ships had supplied. . 

Believing that England was ripe for revolt, 

As political discord ran high — 
And knowing the King still engaged in the war. 

Thought this crisis propitious to try. 

The Pretender himself, felt unequal to this, 
So deputed Charles Edward, his Son — 

But England was better prepared than they thought^ 
And nothing at that time was done. 

For this great expedition was put to the rout. 
And though hope for the future seemed vain, 

Yet the Prince was determined, the fbllowing year. 
To hazard his fortunes again. 

In Seventeen Hundred and Forty-five, 
He resolved to try Scotland once more ; 

And, on landing, was joined by a great many friends^ 
Who had fought for his father before. 



For this was a moment when much might be donei 

Eor the King was in Hanorer still ; 
The Dnke was in Handera, with most of the troops, 

And none their position conld fill. 

The House was, as usual, engaged in dispute 

Each party the State would reform ; 
And, where so much engrossed with political strife, 

They perceived not the gathering storm« 

Bat, on finding rebellion had really commenced, 
They were seized with a sudden alarm ; 

And, uniting, engaged in immediate steps, 
The Jacobite power to disarm. 

Charles Edward, meantime, had advanced on to 
Perth, 

Had his father again proclaimed King, 
And then took possession of Edinburgh, next, 

With all the support he could bring. 

The troops of the King were, however, at hand, 

Determined to keep them at bay ; 
And encamped at a place that was called Preston 
Pans, 

Where the Prince marched to meet them next day. 

And, with his rough Highlanders, only half-armed, 

Commenced such a desperate fight. 
As completely defeated the troops of the King, 

And put the whole army to flight. 

By means of this conquest, great progress was made, 
And the Prince, with fresh courage inspired ; 

The possession of great part of Scotland, indeed, 
Was, ere long, by the rebels acquired. 
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At fliifl crisis, Sing Loms of FrBiice i^Biised CSiarleSf 
That a body of Frenchmen should land — 

On the south coast of England, eqnipped for his nse^ 
And of which he might take the command. 

Upon this assurance, the Prince would ^mseed; — 

So forward to England he pressed ; 
He fixed his head quarters at ICanchester, now. 

And safely to Derby progressed. 

They were now within four days of London, it seem^' 

Which City was all up in arms ; 
And the quiet inhabitants fled from their homes. 

In the greatest distress and alarm. 

And orders were given for forming a camp. 

At Finchley, the county to shield — 
Where the King, who was actively aiding affairs. 

Would, in person, have taken the field. 

The rebels had now been in England six weeks^ 

Awaiting the French troops, in vain ; 
And, aware that their force was unequal without, 

Besolved to march homeward again. 

The Prince most reluctantly yielded to this, 
On to London he still would have pressed ; 

But the Scotchmen refused, thus to hazard their Hres^ 
And compelled him to follow the rest. 

In One Thousand Seven Hundred and Forty-six, 

The rebels again were assailed ; 
At Falkirk, where over the English once morOf 

The Pretender's rude army prevailed. 
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He then marohed fdrttier forward to Inverness, 

And, 80 on to Culloden passed ; 
But the brave Duke of Cumberland now had returned, 

With a force that should crush him at last. 

When Charles was informed that the . Duke was at 
Kaim, 

He set out to meet him that night ; 
But his men were already worn out with fatigue, 

As unable to march as to fight. 

And, on finding they could not accomplish the task, 

Badk to Culloden noiselessly crept ; 
Where the poor weary soldiers exhausted, and faint, 

Laid down on the bare heath, and slept. 

But alas ! were soon startled from this brief repose. 

To be up and prepare for the fight ; 
And the order of battle was scarcely arranged, 

'Ere the Duke was already in sight. 

This fearftd engagement commenced about noon, 
But the rebels to numbers must yield ; 

And barely an hour and a half had elapsed, 
*Ere the English had taken the field. 

Charles finding all lost, of course fled for his life, 

It was all he had time to secure ; 
And, forfive wretched months,he now wandered about, - 

Being sheltered and fed by the poor. 

Who, although a great price had been set on his head, 
Were not tempted the Prince to betray; 

And, at length, by the zeal of a few faitMul friends. 
To Prance was borne safely away. 

T 
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Mfe return to the Duke— who was justly extolled, 

For a national good was obtained ; 
But alas ! that the name of a brave man should be, 

By bloodshed and cruelty stained. 

So complete was the sad desolation he caused. 

That no token of life could be found ; 
Village, hamlet, and cottage, alike were destroyed, 

0*er a district of fifty miles round. 

Every prison in England with rebels was filled, 
For the part they had played in the strife ; 

A number were sent to America thence, 
And a great many forfeited life. 

The Lords were conveyed up to London at once, 
Four of whom to the block were consigned ; 

And they were the last that by England were doomed, 
To a death by beheading, we find. 

The Duke then returned into Flanders, again, 

But here it is needless to dwell ; 
For this war was soon after concluded, it seems, 

By the treaty of Aiz-la-Chapelle. 

About seven years after this Peace had been signed, 

Animosity kindled again — 
About the American settlements, now. 

Which dissension I'll try to explain. 

That part, now entitled the "United States," 

Belonged to the English alone ; 
Because they had been the first settlers there. 

Thus considered it justly their own. 
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Loaisiaiiay and Canada, France likewise held. 

But had often exceeded their bound ; 
Andy at length, by erecting a long chain of forts. 

Encroached upon Engluid's ground. 

So troops from both England and France were sent 
out 
To arrange the dispute, it appears ; 

Which war was continued, with varied success, 

0*er a period of near seven years. 

At length a bold champion for England appeared, 

Who determined to settle this fiied ; 
The youthful, but brave-hearted General Wolfe, 

Was the hero to whom I allude. 

He completely defeated the French, at Quebec, 
Thus the province of Canada gained ; 

Which important possession has been ever since 
In the British dominions retained. 

But alas ! the commander who promised so much— 
Who was justly his country's pride — 

For whom Fame had wreathed such a garland of 
flowers. 
In the moment of victory died. 

Still the armies on both sides were fiilly engaged. 
For, in Europe, the war had not ceased ; 

The French had possession of Hanover gained. 
Thus hostilities greatly increased. 

George vainly solicited Austria's aid, 

To assist him the war to decide- 
As Frederick of Prussia, his only ally, 

Was menaced, himself, on all sides. 
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But England's assistance, of money and men, 

Kept his enemies so well at bay, 
That when the great battle of Minden, was fought," 

He completely recovered his sway. 

In which England's achievements were many and 
great. 
Her army triumphant and free ; 
And her brave English flag, having vanquished the 
French, 
As proudly waved over the sea. 

But this glory was shortly obscured, for a time, 
Eor that summons, which aU must obey, — 

Had suddenly come, like '' a thief in the night," 
And called their great Leader away. 

His Majesty rose, at the usual hour, 

And observed, '' As the morning was fair, 

He would walk in the Kensington Gardens, awhile. 
And enjoy the autumnal air." 

His attendants were, very soon after, alarmed 

By hearing him fall on the floor ; 
He inquired for his daughter, but ere she arrived 

The second Xing George was no more. 

His physicians used every available means 
To restore their loved master, in vain ; 

He died, in the Seventy- Seventh year of his age. 
And the Thirty-Eourth year of his reign. 

This took place at the close of that glorious year, 
Seventeen Hundred and Sixty, we find — 

Having passed through a long and industrioos life — 
Leaving many improvements behind. 
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Amongst them, the '^Eddystone lighthouse*' was 
builti 

And, although that was soon washed away : — 

Yet many there are which, erected since then, 

Have resisted the waves to this day. 

The *' Eoundling Hospital," also, was raised, 
Por infants, whose names are unknown ; 

And hundreds, that fine Institution has reared. 
Left, by parents, to perish alone. 

Also '' Blackfriars Bridge;" and the ''Mansion 
House," too. 

Which was built to receive the Lord Mayor ; 
And the '' British Museum," so highly esteemed 

For the wonderful things that are there. 
Stereotyping, we find, was invented besides — 

A process still commonly used — 
And Yentilators, to draw the bad air from hot rooms, 

Were by Dr. Hales introduced. 

The Manufacture of Carpets, in England, commenced ; 

The French had the secret obtained 
From the Persians, who really invented the art, 

At the time Queen Elizabeth reigned. 

Inthisreign, the great Washington first became known, 

Whose brave and successful career. 
Succeeded in freeing the land of his birth — 

But of whom you will afterwards hear. 

Likewise Commodore Anson, who sailed round the 

world. 
In three years, and three-quarters we're told ; 

And, returning, he plundered a fine Spanish ship. 

Taking thirty-two waggons of gold. 

t3 
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Of the Poets who lived in the reign of this King, 
We find Thompson, with Collins, and Gray ; 

All wrote upon different subjects, of coarse. 
But talented each in his way. 

YoungDoddridge, and Watts, also, flourished just now, 
GFeorge Handel^-^whose talented mind 

Composed the ** Messiah," esteemed, by the world. 
The most wonderfiil piece of its kind. 
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The Sing had just entered his Twenty-third year. 
When Geoi^, his late graadfather, died ; 

Thus was suddenly called, from tedrement and peaC' 
A powerful nation to guide. 

His mother, the Dowager Duohesa of Wales, 
Had reared him with prudence and care. 

For the death of his father, some nine years before, 
Uade him England's legitimate heir. 

He knew nothing of Court, or its intrigues, at dl— 
Thus his friendships were ardent, but few ; 

His predominant virtues — Religion and Truth, 
And these he, kept ever in view. 
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His figure was tall, his features well fonned. 

His complexion remarkably clear ; 
And his fine open countenance boldly declared, 

That his heart was a stranger to fear. 

In Seventeen Hundred and Sixty-one, 

The £ing chose his partner for life ; 
And Princess Charlotte, of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
became 

His accomplished and excellent wife. 

It was now the great Statesman, renowned William 
Pitt, 

Whose talents and wisdom combined ; 
Conducted the war, which was still carried on, 

With unparalled vigour, we find. 

Which entailed on the nation such fearful expense ; 

Still peace had been sought for in vain ; 
And Prance, at length, jealous of England's success, 

Applied for assistance from Spain, 

And though this transaction was strictly concealed, 
Mr. Pitt knew the Treaty was signed ; 

And when England refused to declare war with Spaiu, 
His high office directly resigned. 

But, when he delivered the seals to the King, 

George could not his sorrow forego ; 
And graciously offered Pitt any reward, 

In the power of the Crown to bestow. 

And, the Nation to mark their esteem, and regard 

Of his eminent public career ; 
Now settled upon him, as pension, it seems, 

The sum of three thousand a year. 
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And soon they acknowledged his judgment correcty 
Though his eloquence pleaded in vain ; 

The British Ambassador then waa recalled, 
And War was declared against Spain. 

Still England was prosperous, spite of her foes, 

And many great -victories won; 
But I find it impossible, here, to relate. 

All the wonderful things that were done. 

But at length, when the Empress of Russia expired 
France and Spain to some terms would agree ; 

And a Peace was concluded, at Paris, at last. 
Seventeen Hundred and Sixty-three. 

But political warfare disturbed the repose. 
Which this Peace was expected to bring ; 

Lord Bute, as Prime Minister, was not approved, 
And 'twas thought he much biassed the King. 

This gave rise to a great deal of jealous mistrust. 
While the Members each other defamed ; 

And, daily, the Papers with libels were filled. 
Which the mind of the public inflamed. 

The "North Britain," conducted by one, Mr. Wilkes, 

Suoh abuse on the Ministers cast. 
And made such unlimited use of its power. 

That Wilkes was imprisoned at last. 

He remained in confinement a very short time. 

For a flaw in the warrant was found ; 
And, however unworthy his conduct had been, 

The proceedings thus fell to the ground. 
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The indignant Americans boldly lefdsed, 
But at length in high dudgeon retired ; 

"When some of the party, too deeply provoked, 
Turned back on the soldiers, and fured. 

The English unluckily fired in return, 
And now, that some blood had been shed ; 

This quarrel of seemingly little import. 
To more open hostilities led. 

They chose "Washington," now, as Commander-in- 
Chief, 

And nobly his part was sustained — 
Ever prudent in council, courageous in fight, 

A high popularity gained. 

During Seventeen Hundred and Seventy-six, 

The English continued their sway ; 
But the distance retarded their efPorts so much. 

That at length they were forced to give way. 

And the country itself, being recently formed, 

Was a great disadvantage, of course ; 
Often marching through tangled and dangerous woods. 

Which greatly diminished their force. 

And though GFeneral Burgoyone, and the army he led. 
Through these numberless hardships had passed ; 

Still, in Seventeen Hundred and Seventy-seven, 
Was compelled to surrender at last. 

France thinking this moment propitious to strike, 

A certain, but cowardly blow ; 
Now joined with the States, in their efibrts to crush 

The power of their ancient foe. 
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So they sent out a fleet, under Connt D'Eataing, 

In Seventeen Seventy-eight ; 
Although Louis himself disapproved of this step. 

But his Ministers managed the State. 

The excitement of England became most intense, 

For nothing decisive was done ; 
And urged that an adequate force might be sent, 

To finish the warfare begun. 

By none was their conduct so censured and blamed. 
As by Pitt, now Earl Chatham, we find ; 

Who, though borne down with age, still firmly retained 
The astonishing powers of his mind. 

And when Bichmond proposed an address to the Kingy 

To beseech him to give up the strife ; 
Chatham roused himself off his sick-bed, to oppose. 

At the imminent risk of his life. 

And was led, being really unable to walk 

To his place in the House of Peers ; 
And made the most touching and eloquent speech, 

That had ever been heard, it appears. 

He thanked God he was spared to be present, that day, 
To perform this great duty once more ; 

And, while every one breathlessly dwelt on his words. 
He detailed every circumstance o'er — 

And concluded, by ui^ing them not to give in. 
But to make one great effort — and then. 

Should that also fail, and we really must fall. 
At least let us die like brave men« 



The Dtike of EicHmond had spoken, in answer to this. 

And Chatham had risen again ; 
His countenance lit with unusual fire, 

Expressing contempt and disdain. 

Bnty while yaioly attempting to speak, in reply, 

He suddenly sunk on the floor ; 
Thus was borne from the House of his glory and pride> 

And never re-entered it more. 

They remored him at once to his country-seat, 

To which he had some time retired ; 
But though he revived from this terrible fit, 

He v^ry soon after expired. 

His death was regretted throughout the whole land ! 

The excitement it caused was immense ; 
And, in Westminster Abbey, his monument stands, 

Which was raised at the public expense. 

Soon after, a serious riot broke out. 

Filling London, again, with alarm ; 
And the mob, chiefly led by Lord (Gordon, it seems, 

Did a great deal of serious harm. 

8ome bigoted persons, had misunderstood 

A law, that was lately repealed ; 
And, believing the Parliament favoured the Pope, 

Now met, in Saint George's field. 

And, because, they refused to repeal it again 

Became so extiemely annoyed, 
They rushed to the City, intent on revenge, 

Aiid the Catholic Chapels destroyed. 
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Both the Spaniards, and Erench, had been yanqnifihed 
by him, 

And compelled, to some terms to accede ; 
While the troops that were in the East Indies engaged, 

Had been truly successful indeed. 

But the greatest exploit, of this wonderful time, 
Was, when France had united with Spain— 

To reduce Gfibralter, by blockade, and storm, 
But could not the fortress regain. 

Though they brought such a force, both by land, and 
by sea, 

As they thought, most ensure a defeat ; 
But were quickly repulsed, by a shower of hot balls, 

Which disabled great part of their fleet. 

For these, firmly lodged in the enemies' ships, 

That many took fire before night ; 
And, the others became so appalled, and confiised, 

That, they could not take safety in flight. 

At this crisis, the groans of the Spaniards on board, 
Overwhelmed the braye English with grief; 

Who, at very great hazard, at length, to themselyes, 
Went out to the sufferers* relief. 

And succeeded in rescuing many from death. 

Still nearly three thousand were slain ; 
But the Fortress itself was so slightly impaired. 

It was soon put in order again. 
Sixty-four Spanish ships still remained to the foe 

Which before Gibraltar were stayed ; 
Until Lord Howe arrived, with additional forces 

And finally raised the blockade. 
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So Peaee was concluded the following year. 
Seventeen Hundred and Eighty-three ; 

Independence was now by America gained. 
And England acknowledged her free. 

Mr. Adams, as Envoy, to England was sent, 

As soon as the Treaty was signed ; 
And was met by the King with that candour and tratii. 

Which •distinguished his powerful mind. 



** I consented, the last in the Kingdom,^* he said, 
" To the independence America won ; 

So will also be last, Sir, to sanction a breach. 
Or to violate what has been done.'' 

Mr. Pitt, second son of Earl Chatham, was made 

Prime Minister now, it appears ; 
And, with only one very short interval, kept 

That high office for Twenty-Two years. 

In Seventeen Hundred and Eighty-seven, 
The King was nigh stabbed with a knife — 

By a poor, insane woman, who luckily fiedled. 
And was sent into Bedlam for life. 

In Seventeen Hundred and Eighty-eight, 
The King's health had become so impaired; 

He was rendered imable to maaage the State, 
And his life was for some months despaired. 

And a Eegent was neariy appointed, instead — 
When the nation with joy was inspired ; 

For, the King unexpectedly rallied agaiD» 
And a Eegent no longer required. 
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A public fhanksgiving was held at Saint Paul's, 
And great demonstrationB were shown. 

The illuminations were on a more brilliant scale 
Than had ever been previously known. 

Now, England had hoped to enjoy along peace. 

And rejoice in prosperity's smile ; 
But, alas ! for poor France, at her very heart's core, 

Bevolution was creeping meanwhile. 

Their Gh)vemment felt her posidon, indeed. 

On many reforms must depend ; 
And Louis the Sixteenth exerted his power 

To promote this desirable end. 

But his measures, though possibly prudent and wise. 
Did not suit these tempestuous times ; 

And his manifold virtues were grossly reviled^ 
And punished as palpable crimes. 

The National Convention was soon after formed, 

Who the flag of rebellion unfiirled ; 
And, mad with excess of oppression and wrong, 

Declared war against all the world. 

They beheaded their King, in their furious zeal. 

And sorrow rushed on like a flood ; 
The "Eeign of Terror" this crisis most justly was called, 

For it deluged the nation in blood. 

Th^ir beautifol Queen, Maria Antoinette, 

Into one of their dungeons was cast ; 

Where, after remaining for seven sad months, 

Was also beheaded at last. 

E 3 
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In iactf all fkose who &vcnired the Monarchy now, 

Tery speedily idiared the same fate ; 
And the horrors of this most disastrous time 

1 scarcely know how to relate. 

Xke principal powers on the Continent, joined 

f o check this disgraceful excess ; 
And a powerful army was shortly dispatched. 

Bat gained no important success. 

Qreat Britain had watched with most anxious alarm. 

But had hitherto kept herself free ; 
Until the Convention insisted on war. 

In Seventeen Hundred and Ninety-three. 

The Bnke of York then went out to assist the Allies, 
And at first some advantage had gained ; 

But at length was defeated, and forced to retire, 
While France her position maintained. 

But though England was thus unsuccessful hy land. 

Her fine navy still shone, as of yore ; 
And Lord Howe gained a victory over the French, 

In Seventeen Hundred and Ninety-four. 

In Seventeen Hundred and Ninety-five, 

A mnch hetter spirit prevailed ; 
And England now sought to negociate peace, 

But her every effort still failed. 

It was now that Napoleon Bonaparte's fame 

In the annals of England hegan ; 
Who> however ill-jndged may have heen his career, 

Was truly a wonderful man. 
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He was son of a Corsican lawyer, by birth, 
But was reared for the army in France ; — 

And early distinguished himself in the field. 
Where his bravery gained his adrance. 

In the Campaign of Seventeen Ninety-six, 

He had taken an able command ; 
And the brilliant success he obtained at that time, 

Completely astonished the land. 

The beginning of Seventeen, ITinety-seven, 
England's troubles appeared to increase ; 

And they feared that the national finances would fail. 
If this terrible war did not cease. 

In the navy, two mutinies also broke out. 
One at Spithead, and one at the Nore ; 

But after their ringleader chiefs had been hung, 
All returned to their duty once more. 

Still England, in spite of these awkward events. 

Maintained her high naval renown ; 
Eor a victory was gained off St. Vincent, this year, 

And another at Camperdown. 

All the other great Powers had relinquished the strife, 
' And concluded a Peace, one by one ; 
Thus England was left with her powerful foe, 
To conclude the great contest alone. 

In the meantime, Napoleon sailed from Toulon, 

Equipped with both army and fleet ; 
And proceeding to Egypt, intending, it seems, 

To make that his settled retreat. 
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But Admiral NeLson was now in pniHoit, 

And they met at Abonkir Bay ; 
Where a terrible battle between them was fought. 

And the Erench were compelled to give way. 

This brilliant engagement, or ** Fight of the Nile," 
Made Admiral Nelson a Peer ; 

'Twas the first of the mighty achievements which 
mark 
His brave and successful career. 

The war on the Continent now was renewed, 
And troops were sent out with all speed ; 

The Duke of York taking the able command. 
But the enterprise did not succeed. 

Napoleon had pushed on his fortunes, meantimei 
Though Nelson his fleet had destroyed ; 

And succeeded in conquering Egypt, at last, 
Thus his troops were kept fiilly employed. 

Hjs plan was to overcome Syria, next, 
But at Acre, his progress was stayed ; 

For the Pasha of Turkey, and Sir Sydney Smith, 
Were at hand, with effectual aid. 

So Bonaparte, finding this scheme at an end, 

Besolved to relinquish the strife ; 
And next undertook the most daring exploit 

Of his truly astonishing life. 

He made his escape, and returned into France, 
Where his dauntless adventures had spread ; 

And, procuring a change in the Government, there^ 
Established himself at the head. 
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About this fame, a very important event 

Took place in our country, we find; 
And the Union long sought, was accomplished jnst 
now, 

WMch England and Ireland combined. 

You'll remember, it was in the reign of Q,ueeu Anne, 
That our Union with Scotland begun ; 

How one House of Parliament govema the three, 
Sinoe this year, Eighteen Hundred and One. 

Still Austria continued the contest with France, 
Bnt Napoleon hia power would increase ; 

So beading his army, he crossed o'ct the Alps, 
And made them eolicit for peace. 




^=%^ 



Paul, Emperor of Bussia, became Ms ally. 
And endeavoured old fends to restore ; 

And tbuB became Ei^land'e bitterest foe, 
Though her friend and ally heretofore. 
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So against Copenhagen a fleet was dispatchedy 
In the year Eighteen Snndred and One ; 

Under Admiral Parker, and I^elson, as well, 
Who, an armistice speedily won. 

Lord I^elson courageously made the attack, 

And, after a desperate fray ; 
So terribly crippled the Danish defence, 

That to Treaty they gladly gave way. 

The fleet then proceeded to Carlescroon, from thence, 

But the Emperor of Bussia had died ; 
And his son, Alexander, was England's friend, 

Which put the great contest aside. 

An expedition, attended with equal success. 

Was sent out to Egypt again ; 
When Sir Balph Abercrombie defeated the French, 

But unhappily was himself slain. 

In England, meantime, many changes were wrought, 

Mr. Pitt had his office resigned ; 
And the following March, EighteenHundred and Two^ 

The Treaty of Amiens was signed. 

These tidings of peace were received with great joy, 

But shortly fresh troubles ensued ; 
For Napoleon now fdmost despotic in France, 

Caused the war to be fiercely renewed. 

Great numbers had taken advantage of peace. 
And had ventured to France, it appears ; 

And there were detained by Napoleon, now. 
As prisoners of war, for some years* 
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Thougli previously made the ** First Consul*' for life, 

His ambition still coveted more ; 
And, as Emperor of Erance, he at last was proclaimed, 

In the year Eighteen Hundred and Four. 

All Europe, save England, now crouched to his power, 

And owned his unlimited sway ; 
But she, Independent, stood proudly erect. 

Determined to keep him at bay. 

Still the French Fleet had not only baffled the zeal. 

Of the blockading squadron, we find ; 
But at length had contrived a conjunction with Spain, 

And together 'gainst England combined. 

On the Twenty-first of October, Eighteen Hundred 
and Five, 

Trafalgar's proud battle was fought ; 
When Nelson defeated these two hostile fleets. 

But dearly the triumph was bought. 

For the Hero of England's great Navy, alas ! 

Was mortally wounded, that day ; 
And 'ere the deep shouts of the victory ceased. 

His life had ebbed slowly away. 

By this brilliant engagement the Navy of France, 
Was as nearly destroyed as could be ; 

And Britain more firmly established her power. 
As Mistress and Queen of the Sea. 

Lord Nelson's remains were interred at Sfdnt Paul's, 
And the nation so cherished his name ; 

That a beautiful monument there has been raised, 
Which truthfully records his fame. 
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The war on tiie Gontineat soon was renewed, 

A^ain Aostria and Buaaia aUied ; 
And prepared to lesist the ombitioD of France, 

Bnt Napoleon aa boldly defied. 
He rapidly marched with a powerful force, 

And entered Vienna at will ; 
Encountered the armies at " Austerlitz," 

And tliere was victoriouB still. 




The Emperor of Oermany thus was compelled, 

To submit b> a Treaty of Peace ; 
Which sened to intimidate other great Foweis, 

And Bonaparte's pride to increase. 
Early on, in the year, Eighteen Sundred and Six, 

ISx. Pitt, the Prime Minister, died ; 
His political rival, the great Mr. Pox, 

Kja place in the Council supplied. 
Bnt he also died at the dose of the year, 

His course had been transient indeed ; 
And when the new Uinistry afterwards formed, 

Ui. Fercival then took tbe lead. 
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To bombard Copenhagen^ was England's next step. 

And her object was folly obtained ; 
By bringing the whole of the Danish fleet home ; 

Which had been most unjustly detained. 

But other engagements against Eoreign Powers, 
Whom England at this time assailed ; 

Were lost for the want of efficient command, 
And many an enterprise failed. 

Throughout this long contest, ITapoleon's schemes, 

Had ever been many and great ; 
But he sorely arrived at the zenith of power. 

In the year Eighteen Hundred and Eight. 

For Eussia, from England, was really estranged, 

And Germany's power was betrayed ; 
His dominions were mostly held subject to France, 

Which Napoleon Bonaparte swayed. 

The King of Prussia had bravely contested his rights, 

But was also compelled to give in ; 
He had seen his great rival dividing his realm. 

And triumphantly enter Berlin. 

Over great part of Italy also he reigned. 
The King of Naples he drove from his throne ; 

Placing on it instead, the fierce General Murat, 
A companion and friend of his own. 

His Brother he placed on the throne of Madrid, 
So vast was the power he'd obtained ; 

And the late King of Spain, his once chosen ally, 
Wasi in France, a close prisoner detained. 

A A 
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On the first day of August^ tbey Lmded the toops^ 

At a place, called Uondego Bay; 
At Temierai they doaed with the army of Enmoe^ 

And bore off the palm of the day. 

A oonvention, or treaty, was also proposed. 

By Sir Hew Dalrymple we find ; 
To get France to evaooate Portugal, too. 

Which, at Ointra, soon after was signed. 
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As soon as tne French had let Portnga] free, 

BeinfoToements were sent oat again; 
Sir John Moore was appointed to take the command. 

And proceed into ITorthem Spain. 

Now the Spaniards had boasted of wealth so immense, 

And armies so coontlessy beside, 
That the English were fdmost induced to believe 

One encounter the strife must decide. 

But, when the great moment of trial arrived, 
And Sir John found their statements untrue ; 

His great expectations were dashed to the ground, 
And himself at a loss what to do. 

At first, he resolved to return with his troops, 
But they urged on him still to advance; 

So, at length, he concluded to make the attempt. 
And boldly to hazard a chance. 

In the meantime, Napoleon himself had arrived. 

As promptly prepared to defeat ; 
And soon left the British Commander no chance. 

But to make an immediate retreat. 

And, after a long and calamitous march, 

Through a winter intensely severe ; 
He arrived at Corunna, too late to embark — 

For the French army hung on his rear. 

Sir John, with a soldier's experienced eye, 
Saw something, at once, must be done ; 

So courageously turned, and confronted the foe, 
And a glorious victory won. 
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But this brilliant engagement, so bravely achieved, 

Must be ever narrated with pain— 
Eor the gallant and talented General Moore, 

Was numbered amongst the slain. 

I^ow Austria conceived this a suitable time, 
When she might retrieve her mischance ; 

So, in April, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Nine, 
Once more declared war against France. 

But Napoleon Bonaparte shortly arrived. 

His obstinate rival to meet ; 
And, after a brief, but decisive campaign, 

Brought Austria again to his feet. 

Beinforcements were sent out of England, meantime, 

Under Sir Arthur Wellesley again — 
Who had driven the Erench from Oporto, with skill, 

And had even advanced into Spain. 

At Talavera another engagement he won. 

With only a handful of men ; 
Which his country considered so worthy reward, 

He was made. Viscount Welliugton then. 

An expedition was also to Wfdcheren sent. 

But a terrible sickness prevailed ; 
And not being skillfully managed besides. 

The enterprise totally failed. 

And this was the Year of the Jubilee, too, 
Which was held with great splendour, indeed ; 

George the Third having entered the Fiftieth year. 
Of his reign over England, we read. 
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It was now that Napoleon astonished the world. 

By divorcing his amiable wife ; 
Who had fidthfhlly clang to her volatile lord, 

Through the most trying scenes of his life. 

He sought an alliance with Austria, next, 

His power to still further advance ; 
And the Arch Duchess, Maria Louisa, espoused, 

Whom he made the new Empress of France. 

In the following year. Eighteen Hundred and Ten, 
Though nothing decisive was gained ; 

Yet W(dlington kept up an able defence. 
And his splendid position maintained. 

In November, the Princess Amelia expired. 
And the King — who had almost grown blind— 

Was so much distressed at his favourite's death, 
That it greatly affected his mind. 

He was never more able to manage the State, 

So the nation appointed his son — 
To act as Prince Begent, while Oeorge the Third lived, 

Whose work for his country was done. 

This made no material change in affairs ; 

The same Ministers still were retained— 
Though war was continued, with varied success. 

And a few brilliant conquests were gained. 

A circamstanee happened, the following year. 

Which, I think, will be never forgot ; 

When a person, named Bellingham, out of revenge, 

Mr. Percival ruthlessly shot. 

A A 3 
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He had made some request to the Fiemier, it seems, 

To which he ^refdsed to accede ; 
So, concealing himself in the lobby, one day. 

He committed this barbarous deed. 

A disagreement occurred with America, now. 

And war was, soon after, declared — 
A source of exceeding regret to both lands, 

Who one common interest shared. 

Connected with England, by language and laws. 
Thus were almost in brotherhood bound ; 

And this fearful contention, was like civil war. 
Shedding grief and aJQBliction around. 

The War with Europe became more important, mean- 
time, 

For events were beginning to turn ; 
And Bonaparte's greatness appeared on the wane. 

Which was watched with increasing concern. 

He pretended to give law to Russia, at last, 

Besolved to reign paramount there ; 
And, for some time, this enterprise promised success, 

But concluded with loss and despair. 

He, in spite of resistance, to Moscow advanced. 

For that city prepared to contend ; 
But the Eussians determined, at terrible cost, 

That here his ambitions should end. 

And, for this, they enveloped their city in flames. 
That no rest nor supplies should be found ; 

Which raged, until nearly two-thirds of the place 
Was entirely burnt to the ground. 
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Napoleon was now in the greatest Eatress, 

Not prepared for so strange a defeat ; 
His stores were exhausted, his soldiers distressed. 

And nothing remained hut retreat. 

The dreadful distresses, and hardships of which, 

Can never he properly told ; 
For, during this truly disastrous flight, 

Hundreds perished, with famine and cold. 

Out of four hundred thousand hrave men, who set out. 
Fifty thousand were all that remained ; 

When Bonaparte, leaving the remnant in charge. 
His Parisian Palace regained. 

These reverses excited the other great Powers, 
Who determined to lose not a chance ; 

And Bussia, Prussia, and Sweden, with Austria, now. 
As Allies, declared war against France. 

And many great hattles, at this time, were fought. 

Too numerous here to explain ; 
That of Leipsic, produced more decided results, 

Than any throughout the campaign. 

The Prince of Orange, was also recalled hy the Dutch, 
And Denmark, too, joined the Allies ; 

Who now felt completely convinced of success, 
From their many efficient supplies. 

The Allies crossed the Ehine, at the close of the yeai. 

Which Napoleon's glory o'ercast ; 
And, in March, Eighteen Hundred and Fourteen, 

Entered Paris, in triumph, at last. 



We must retrace our steps, for a very short time. 
And to Wellington turn back again—- 

Who had beeU) in the meantime, as nobly eagagedi 
In assisting the armies of Spain, 

Throughout Eighteen Hundred Eleven and Twelve, 
Many brilliant achievements were gained ; 

But the forces of France were superior still- 
Thus no great success was obtained. 

But in Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen, 

He cleared the Peninsular quite ; 
Having totally routed the army of France, 

By many a desperate fight. 

In Eighteen Hundred and Fourteen, he passed thd 
Adour, 

And finally entered Bordeaux ; 
Which place had declared for the Bourbons again, 

Napoleon's power to o'erthrow. 

For the French had grown weary of bloodshed and war, 
And rebelled at the Emperor's abuse ; 

Thus rejoiced, when Lord Wellington overcame Soult, 
In the glorious fight of Toulouse. 

This mighty Usurper at length overpowered, 

Was of all his authority shorn 5 
And, safely embarked in a small English ship. 

To the Island of Elba was borne. 

And Louis the Eighteenth, from exile was oalled. 

To receive what was justly his own; 
•^iid solemnly entering Paris, in May, 

Took possession at once of his throne. 
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And wbile Peace was concluding between these two 
Powers, 

A blessing for some years unknown ; 
The deep satisfaction by all nations felt, 

In their public rejoicings were shown. 

• 

The Sovereigns of Eussia, and Prussia, now met, 

And visited London this year ; 
Accompanied by Blucher, and Platoff, as well. 

All men of distinguished career. 

America, too, would negotiate peace, 
And a Treaty was, therefore, prepared ; 

But neither, it seems, could pre-eminence claim, 
Por their triumphs and losses were shared. 

In Eighteen Hundred and Fifteen, intelligence came. 

That Napoleon had broken away ; 
And the First day of March, he re-entered the land. 

Which so long had acknowledged his sway. 

The army declared in his favour at once. 
Indeed, none to check him presumed ; 

And the dose of the day, that King Louis escaped, 
Napoleon, his power resumed. 

The Allies then took measures again to dethrone, 
This disturber of nations, once more ; 

And a second invasion of France, was commenced. 
With a much larger force than before. 

The English and Prussians, in Belgium, prepared. 

Where Bonaparte shortly assailed ; 
And, after a most severe contest, it seems^ 

Oyer General Blucher prevailed. 
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That is — ^he from Ligay was forced to retire. 
Which retreat he accomplished so well — 

That no trophy was left, but the batde-field. 
The enemies' triumph to swell. 

In the meantime, the English had reached Qoatre* 
Bras, 
Where another fierce conflict begun ; 

But England and France, their position maintained^ 

And neither the victory, won. 

The Duke of Wellington halted his troops, th^ next 
day, 

And arranged them with skill unsurpassed ; 
Bonaparte reconnoitered them there — and exclaimed, 

** I have them, these English, at last." 

On the following morning, the Eighteenth of June, 

Both armies were fully in view ; 
And Napoleon's fate was decided that day, 

On the plains of renowned Waterloo. 

He vainly imagined the Prussians had been. 

Broken down in the previous affray ; 
So determined to force through the British lines. 

And compel them, at once, to give way. 

But Wellington sought to maintain his high ground. 
Which he did, through the whole of the fight ; 

Every Englishman boldly defending his post, 
Till the Prussians appeared within sight. 

At this crisis, Napoleon assembled his guards, 

As a last, but most desperate chance ; 
Bringing up all the flower of his army, to strike 

One more blow for the honour of France. 
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Bat instead of his leading them forward, himself, 

He deputed the great Marshal Ney; 
Whose host efforts totally failed of success, 

And decided the fate of the day. 

For the Duke had soahly conducted his troops, 
That, the moment he gave the command, 

His soldiers resbtlessly rushed on the French, 
With a force which they could not withstand. 

They fled in confusion, now fully convinced, 

Ko skiU could their order restore ; 
And Bonaparte quitted the field, with his Mends, 

For he knew that his triumphs were o'er. 

He re-entered Paris, a crest-fallen man, 

He felt that his life was at stake ; 
Then proceeded to Bochfort, intending from thence, 

To endeavour to make his escape. 

But he found all attempts would he fruitless and vain, 

And as useless to longer delay ; 
Bo to one, Captain Maitland, surrendered himself, 

Who set sail at once for Torhay. 

Is the ship, Bellerophos, he staid for some time, 

His custody thus to insure ; 
Until some safe retreat was decided upon. 

Where, at least, they might hold him secure. 

St. Helena was chosen, remote and retired, 

The goal his amhition had won ; 
And there this illustrious exile expired. 

In Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-one. 
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King Louifly the Eighteenth, relumed to his throne. 

His right none appeared to contend ; 
And the wars which distracted all Europe so long. 

Were happily now at an end. 

Still dissatisfaction in Britain prerailed, 
Erom the dreadful depression in trade } 

The sudden transition from war-time to peace. 
This serious difference made. 

The great traffic had thus become suddenly stopped. 
The manufacturers lost their demand ; 

Agricultural profits diminished, as well, 
Which produced much distress in the land. 

In Eighteen Hundred and Sixteen, Lord Exmouth 
was sent 

With a suitable fleet to Algiers ,' 
To compel them to give up the Christian Slares, 

In which they had bartered for years. 

And, by plundering vessels that traded around, 

A vast deal of wealth had obtained ; 
For any unable their ransom to pay, 

As slaves were all basely detained. 

But Britain*s brave seamen soon brought them to 
terms, 

And the Dey at last pleaded for peace ; 
But, not till he saw his defences destroyed, 

Did he promise the captives' release. 

A thousand were taken on board with the fleet, 
And brought to their own native shore ; 

While the Dey of Algiers, by a Treaty was bound, 
To encourage the Slave Trade no more. 
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In England the discontent did not subside, 

But appeared to be gathering force ; 
Qreat meetings were in the Metropolis held, 

With angry and threatning discourse. 

At this crisis, the Parliament passed some new laws, 
The Goyemment's'^power to increase ; 

When several leaders were punished with death, 
Which at last re-established the peace. 

A plentiful harvest the Commerce rerived, 
But, alas! the bright hopes now inspired 

Were damped, for the loved Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, 
The darling of England, expired. 

Princess Caroline, of Brunswick, had long been 
espoused 
To George the Third*s eldest son ; 

And the child of this truly improvident match 

The hearts of the nation had won. 

She had only been married a year and a half, 

When her happiness changed into gloom ; 
And Prince Leopold laid the remains of his wife, 

With his child, side by side, in the tomb. 
And never was sorrow so bitterly felt. 

Or more universally shown ; 
On the day of her funeral every one mourned, 

As though losing a Mend of their own. 

In Eighteen Hundred and Eighteen, the following 
year. 
Queen Charlotte expired at Kew ; 

To whose virtuous conduct, as mother and wife. 

Great praise to her memory is due. 

B B 
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The Ring's mental calamities spared him the pain 

Of the losses so lately sustained ; 
And every attention which love could suggest 

Was supplied him by those who remained. 

In Eighteen Hundred and Twenly, the Bake of 

Kent died| 
Who had ever an ornament been ; 

Leaving only one child to his country behind. 
Our present, and much-beloved Queen* 

In the same month and year, with his Fourth son of 
Kent, 
George the Third closed his very long reign 

Of Fifty-nine Years, Seven Months, and Three days, 
A heavenly rest to obtain. 

And, throughout his long life, of Eighty-^Two years, 

Had mercy with justice combined ; 
And his reign was the greatest in length, and events. 

In the annals of England we find. ' 

And, whate'er his political faults, as a King, 

As a man, he was noble and brave ; 
Ever piously seeking to walk with his God, 

What more need embellish his grave. 

It would here be a tedious and difficult task 

All the mighly events to explain ; 
Or to speak of aU those who distinguished themselves 

In this long and remarkable reign. 

Ton have, doubtless, all heard of the great Captain 
Cook, 

And the wonderful voyage he made ; 
Discovering places before quite unknown. 

Which amply his trouble repaid. 
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" New Carolina" and "Georgia" were both found by 
him, 

And the curious Sandwich Isles, too ! 
He was shot at "Owyhee," in a skirmish, at last, 

Between the natives and some of his crew. 

There was " Hogarth," that painter of manners and 
Hfe, 

Thomas Gainsborough, whose landscapes were best ; 
Also Sir Joshua Beynolds, John Opie, and Grome, 

Together with Benjamin West. 

Of Musicians, we find Doctors Arnold, and Ame, 

Both English composers of worth ; 
With Haydn, Beethoven, and Mozart, as well. 

But these were all foreign by birth. 

Bobert Bums, the Scotch lyrist, with Goldsmith, ancL 
Grey, 

William Cowper, who wrote " Gilpin's Eide ;" 
Bysshe Shelley, McPherson, and Falconer, too ; 

And the talented " Akenside." 
John Howard, whose efforts in Prison Reform 

The highest encomiums deserve ; 
Who travelled through Europe, and died in the cause 

The guilty and erring to serve. 

James Watt applied steam to machinery, now, 
And, to his vast improvements, we owe 

The wonderful saving in labour and time. 
And the speed that we travel, you know. 

The brilliant Coal Gas which illumines our streetSy 
And in every poor cottage is seen ; • 

Was only applied for the purpose of light 
In Eighteen Hundred and Fifteen. 
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Umbrellas were brought in from India, too. 

Which a terrible riot produced ; 
For the coachmen believed their vocation was gone, 

When these became first introduced. 

The Penny and Twopenny piece were first coined. 

The New Mint, was erected as well ; 
Besides Southwark Bridge, and the great Londou 
Docks, 

Of which you must all have heard tell. 







GEORGE THE FOURTH. 

Ths Acceasion of King Gcoi^e the fourth to the 
Throne, 

Froducod, no great ohange in afiain ; 
And he, having rulud aa the Regent so long, 

Now, found few additional cares. 
He retained in his counoiU, aome wiae men and great, 

And, in this, was good policy shown ; 
So, no great excitement was thereby produced, 

When he really ascended the throne. 
His youth had been reared, with mneh prudence, sod 
care. 

He waa talented, witty, and gay ; 
Which alas ! when he felt all restraint was remoTed, 

Too frequently, led him astray. 

BS 2 
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He formed many attachments, unfitting his rank, 
And thus, totally, seemed to forget. — 

The proud station, which he had been reared to adorn, 
And, became much embarrassd with debt. 

This extravagance, brought on the people's contempt. 
And, the good E^ng, his Father, displeased ; 

But, he promised to marry at once, and reform, 
And, thus, was the nation appeased. 

But, his heart's best affections, were all pre-engaged. 

He had no love to offer his Wife ; 

From which source, we may trace, with deep pity, 
at least, — 

The faults, that o'ershadowed her life. 

Soon after their child. Princess Charlotte, was bom. 
Their final enstrangement took place ; 

And, the Princessof Wales, then retired to Blackheath, 
But, could not, her sorrows erase. 

She left England at length, and spent most of her time. 

In travelling abroad, it appears ; 
And, in Italy, some time established herself, 

B^maining there, several years. 

The month after King George the Fourth, was pro- 
claimed. 

Some misguided men had combined — 
Not approving the Ministers, then holding power, 

To murder them all, as they dined. 
Biit, this villainous plan, was betrayed by a spy, 

In ti me the base scheme to avert ; 
And^ a force of PoHce, and a body of Guards, 

Were, speedUy, on the alert. 
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Still their ringleader, Thistle wood, aomdiow contrived 

To make his escape at the time ; 
Baty was captured at last, in a house in MoorfieldSi 

And, afterwards, hung for his crime. 

The King's Coronation, was soon after fixed. 

And, great preparations were seen ; 
When, the country became much excited once more, 

By the sudden return of the Queen. 

The King, whose dislike, had not softened with time, 
Now, used every means in his power ; — 

To persuade her to live in retirement abroad. 
And, offered an increase of dower. 

With indignation, and scorn, she refused to submit.. 
And, with feelings insulted, and grieved ; — 

She landed in Dover, the Fifth day of /une, 
And there, was most kindly received. 

On approaching the City, the crowd grew immense, 

Collecting as forward she rode ; 
And escorted her safely to Alderman Wood% 

Where at present she made her abode. 

Now report had assailed her good name, while abroad. 
Which had made the breach wider, of course ; 

And, rather than see her acknowledged as Queen, 
George determined to seek a divorce. 

The House of Commons a compromise sought to obtain, 

Which only produced some delays ; 
And a Trial, at length, was decided upon. 

Which lasted for forty-five days. 
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IiiT«Btigati0ii8, botii public and priyate took place. 
To nnweaye the dark web of the past ; 

Bat nothing decided against her was proved. 
And the Bill was abandoned at last. 

The national feeling at this time ran high, 
Bat as nothing more now ooald be done ; 

The Coronation was fixed for the coming Joly, 
Eighteen Hondred and Twenly-one. 

When the Qaeen was refdsed to be present, it seems. 

Her indignity grew beyond bound ; 
Bhe determined to go to the Abbey, herself, 

And demand, with the Xing to be crowned. 

Lord Hood and his Lady attended her there. 

At her own very earnest desire ; 
Her admittance before the coarse crowd was denied, 

And she was compelled to retire. 

No pen can describe that magnificent scene. 
Or its georgeous arrangements pourtray ; 

One sad heart, however, by sorrow was bowed, 
And stricken to death on that day. 

The Queen never recovered this last dreadful shock. 

But from all further notice retired ; 
On the Seventh of August, at Bandenburg House, 

In her Fifty-fourth year she expired. 

There were hundreds who pitied her desolate lot, 

Who, alas ! were unable to save ; 
And the obloquy which had attended her life, 

Now followed her corse to the grave. 
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The Eaneral took place midst confusion and strife. 

Which appeared like a national fray ; 
And more than one life in the struggle was lost, . 

As they bore her from London away. 

She was taken from Harwich to Brunswick, at last, 

And thus let her history dose ; 
For, amongst her illustrious ancestors there, 

She was quietly left to repose. 

The King affected at least no hypocrisy now, 
When this thorn in his side was removed ; 

KoT did he express any feeling of grief. 
For the woman he neyer had loved. 

But he set off to Dublin, and there was received, 

With a loyalty unknown of yore; 
For wiili hostile intentions had every King gone. 

Who had visited Ireland before. 

After staying a month, he from Kingstown embarked; 

While thousands collected to gaze ; 
And departed, 'midst deep acclamations of joy, 

All eager to offer their praise. 

He made an excursion to Hanover, next. 

The cradle and home of his race ; 
When, again, he was crowned, and, throughout his 
short stay, 

Qreat public rejoicings took place. 

In One Thousand Eight Hundred and Twenty-two , 

He went over to Scotland, by sea ; 
On the Eighteenth of August, he landed at Leith, 

Where his welcome was happy and free. 
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While his great condescensien of mannerB to till, 

A fiatteriiig sojoum insured ; 
And the Scotch now appeared to be making amends 

For the slights Charles the Second endured. 

The latter part of this year was a time of distress^ 
Still produced by depression in trade ; 

In Ireland, a terrible famine preyailed. 
For which large subscriptions were made. 

By efficient relief, insurrection was quelled^ 

And disease wa^ arrested, beside ; 
While yast contributions from England were sent — 

Thus their most pressing wants were supplied. 

The year Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-four 
Was Ml of strange projects, and schemes ; 

Joint-Stock Companies over the Kingdom engaged. 
In yast speculations, it seems. 

Of these, few succeeded, but many more failed. 

Which produced universal distress ; 
While the nominal capital they had employed. 

Inconvenienced all ranks, more or less. 

A great many bankruptcies followed, of course. 
Which other great troubles produced ; 

The Bank of England had nearly stopped payment 
itself. 
And was to its last sovereign reduced. 

This dreadftil depression continued throughout 

The next, and the following year ; 
And Britain's success in the Burmese war. 

Was all that transpired to cheer. 
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•In Hmdostan, thei achlevemeats had really beea 
great; 

Thus their glory not only increased, i 

But, by means of the Treaty of Peace that was signed, 

These possessions secured in the East. 

In the year Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-seven, 
The Duke of York, the King's next brother, died ; 

And his place, as Commander-in*Chief of the troops, 
By Wellington now was supplied. 

Many changes took place in the Cabinet, too ; 

Lord liverpoors health had declined — 
And Canning was made the Prime Minister, then, 

A Statesman of talent and mind. 

But he only continued a very short time. 

In August, the same year, he died ; 
And after Lord Goderich, brave Wellington then, 

Undertook this high office besides. 

While these fluctuations and changes took place. 
Some great matters were under debate ; 

Amongst them, the Catholic question was one, 
Most important, perhaps, to the State. 

Severe laws had been passed in the previous reign, 

Precluding all holding that Creed, 
From sitting in Parliament, or to be placed 

In any State Office, indeed. 

The actual penalties had been repealed. 

Still a terrible grievance remained ; 
For their chief disabilities were not removed, 

And of this they now loudly complained. 
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At the Union with Ireland, the great Mr. Fitt, « 

Had promised to see justice done ; 
Bat George the Third would not consent to a change, 

And so this great trouble went on. 

The Commons had carried the Bill many times. 
But the Lords had held firm to the last ; 

Till the Wellington Administration, at length, 
Succeeded in getting it past. 

The Beform question followed the Catholic Bill, 

Which, hereafter, Til try to explain; 
For al(ihough it produced much excitement just now. 

Did not pass till the following reign. 

There were foreign affairs of deep import as well. 
Which the mind of the public depressed ; 

Bevolutions in Kaples^ and Piedmont, took place. 
Which the " Holy Alliance" suppressed. 

The Great Powers to whom this strange title belonged. 
Were Austria, Eussia, and Prussia combined ; 

Whom England had long been invited to join. 
But this she most firmly declined. 

There was Portugal, too, who, for many years past. 
Had been one of Old England*s Allies ; 

Was now made the seat of contention and strife. 
Which to much speculation gave rise. 

When John the Sixth, died, the succession deTolved, 

On Don Pedro, his nephew, indeed ; 
But he having gained the Brazilian Crown, 

Wished his daughter to this should suceeed. 
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But Don Miguel, her uncle, would set on one side. 
Any claim to the Crown she might bring ; 

And a very strong party of Spaniards resolved. 
To make this man absolute King. 

From England, Don Pedro solicited aid, 

This Usurper by force to put down ; 
But, after some intricate tonte^ts were fought. 

He succeeded in gaining the Crown. 

A Eeyolution in Greece — more remarkable still. 
Since the year Twenty-One had now waged ; 

And to liberate which from the Turkish yoke, 
Many Englishmen warmly engaged. 

Yeneration, no doubt, for their ancient renown. 
Induced thousands of brave volunteers — 

To enlist both themselves, and their fortunes, in war, 
Which continued for nearly six years. 

In the year Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-seven, 

France, England, and Eussia agreed ; 
To compel these two foes to negociate peace. 

But unluckily did not succeed. 

The Sultan resolved to reduce the Morea, 
So prepared — ^both by sea and by land — 

And a large fleet from Egypt soon alter arrived. 
Under Ibrahim Pacha's command. 

But a vast combined fleet was already at hand, 

To check any further advance ; 
Determined, if right must do battle with might. 

That Greece should at least have a chance. 

00 
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Brare Admiral Ccdiington, used every means. 

To keep the fierce Pacha at bay ; 
Until orders firom Constantinople arrived, 

To commence or abandon the fray. 

A chance shot decided the question, at last, 

By mistake from a Turkish ship fired ; 

When some of the crew of the " Dartmouth" were 

killed. 
And no further offence was required. 

On the instant, a general engagement commenced. 
The combined fleets their order maintained ; 

For, in less than four hours, the bold Turks were dis- 
mayed, 
And Naverino*s proud battle was gained. 

Though the Sultan still firmly refused to submit, 
And means of fresh warfare prepared ; 

But, at length, was compelled to solicit for Peace, 
And the Freedom of Greece was declared. 

We now must return to home interests again, 
For the health of the King had declined ; 

He had cheerfully heard his Physicians announce, 
That his life must be shortly resigned. 

He answered with fortitude, " Good's will be done," 
And, though by great sufferings tried ; 

He bore thekn with great resignation and hope. 
And so, calmly and peacefully died. 

Twenty years he had governed, as Beg^it and King ; 

With his errors we'll not interfere ; 
But rejoice in the Faith he expressed at his death, 

Which OQcuxredin his Sixty-Eighth year. 
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Great improvements in London were made in this 
Reign, 

Especiallylnear the West-End ; 
Where the beautifal houses surrounding it now, 

Much additional interest must lend. 

Regent's Park — so extensive, and carefully kept — 
Then consisted of rough meadow-land ; 

With only a few humble cottages near, 
And sheds for the cattle to stand. 

The Park of St. James's was planted, as well. 

And most of the shrubberiss, too ; 
Adding numerous charms to the many new drives, 

And enhancing each beautiful view. 

The fine Coliseum was also commenced. 
The Zoological Gardens were planned ; — 

And contain a more costly collection, just now. 
Than any throughout the whole land. 

King's Ccllege was founded — and has, to this day, 
Been the means of much ultimate good ; 

Mechanics' Institutes, also, by Doctor Birkbeck ;— - 
Their importance is well understood. 

The first Omnibus ran at the close of this reign, 
And though now so extensively used ; 

But between Charing and Greenwich, the only one 
plied. 
By Shillibeer first introduced. 

Sir Humphrey Davy invented the Safety Lamp, too, 

From which great protection is found ; 

By the men who are constantly digging for coal, 

In very laige pits underground. 

o 2 
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Of the Poets who flourished in George the Fourth e 

We find " B«^ald Heber" was one ; 
And lamented "Lord Byron," whose talented works/ 

Sooh a high repntation hare won. 
"Charles Wolfe," who composed that magnificent ode, 

On the death of brave General Moore ; 
Besides "Hjb. Barbanld," whose juveiule works, 

Are by childhood so often read o'er, 
There were nniaberiess others of genius and worth. 

Who have earned for themselTBs a proud name ; 
And we find each preserved, as a delicate flower. 

In the beautlfol garland of &nie. 





■ WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

Now William the Fourth was the Patriot King, 

And the next who ascended the Throne ; 
He vas hiuled, by the nation, with geneiaua warmth. 

Which in great demonBtiatioiu, ware ehown. 
The King had been married a great many years, 

To a Princess of talent and worth ; 
Adelaide, of Saze Ueiningen, her title and name — 

And, therefore, a Gterman by birth. 
Two Princesses were all that were bom to this match. 

Bat botli had, in in&ncy, died ; 
So a diract sueoesslon from William the Foorth, 

By Frorideno^ thus was denied. 
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William's temper, and habits, were pleasing and kind, 

Ihus a high popularity gained ; 
And the wisdom and prudence with which he com- 
menced, 

To the last he, as nobly sustained. 

It was thought that some change in the Cabinet, now. 

Would certainly shortly take place ; 
And those Ministers who still opposed the Reform, 

Would hare to retire in disgrace. 

But these expectations were soon cast aside. 
For the Parliament shortly dissolved ; 

And, though they had warmly debated the cause, 
The mystery still was unsolved. 

And, ere there was time to convene them again, 
The distress of a neighbouring land — 

Completely convulsed the whole kingdom once more, 
And home interests kept at a stimd. 

Charles the Tenth, Eong of France, most unwisely 
desired 
The power of the Pope to restore ; 

And to replace the Eoyal Prerogative, now, 
As it formerly had been of yore. 

The mass of the people revolted at this, 

When a general rising ensued ; 
And so great was the contest, it threatened, indeed. 

In his downfall, at last, to conclude. 

General Marmont, their able oomm»ader, was forced, 

In a very short time, to retreat ; 
Andy ere the third terrible day, had closed in. 

The people were victors complete* 
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A Provisional Government then was arranged* 
And the multitude quickly dispersed ; 

The Duke of Orleanci was then raised to the throne^ 
As King Louis Philippe, the First. 

Charles the Tenth was deposed, and gladly retired, 
From this scene of confusion and strife ; 

While the Ministers, who had assisted his scheme. 
Were all of them banished for life. 

The revolution of Brussels, soon after, took place. 
When the Belgians and Dutch disagreed ; 

The Prince of Orange made efforts to mediate peace« 
But, unluckily, did not succeed. 

And, after a struggle, the Belgians contrived 

To establish a power of their own ; 
AndTrince Leopold, whom you have heard of before. 

Was placed on that Belgian throne. 

There were many fierce struggles in Germanyi now. 

Too numerous here to explain. 
And many were forced to relinquish their power, 

That others, then chosen, might reign. 

And Poland had made a most gallant attempt 

To throw off the Eussian sway ; 
But the power of the Eussians, alas ! was too vast, 

And Poland was forced to give way. 

The excitementinEnglaad, meantime, had increased, 
For the Premier had stoutly declared — 

Tbat he should oppose this great '* Bill of Eeform," 
And many his.sentimentg shared. 
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Thus Wellington lost, for the present, at least. 

The popularity bo long enjoyed ; 
And diBsatiBfaction was loncUy expressed, 

For they feared all their hopes were destroyed. 

The rural districts exhibited much discontent. 
And so fiefee was the spirit displayed. 

That a great many stacks, and farm buildings, were 
burned. 
Ere the terrible Riots were staid. 

To add to the general excitement, just now. 

The Cholera also begun ; 
And raged, throughout several months of the year, 

Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-One. 

In Ireland, this scourge was most bitterly felt. 
Where famine increased their distress ; 

And the ravages these sad calamities caused, 
!N'o language can fully express. 

In the meantime, the Cabinet all had resigned. 
And another was formed in their stead ; 

Composed of the late Mr. Canning*s colleagues^ 
The talented Earl Grey its head. 

You will, perhaps, like to know what is meant by 
"Reform," 

Which caused so much trouble this reign ; 
And, although it may be a most difficult task, 

I will try its main point to explain. 

It was to alter the mode by which Members were sent. 
To represent '' Boroughs and Shires ;'* 

Who, of course, are expected to vote for such means 
As the National welfare requires. 
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For a great many years, none but nobles could share, 
In the measures the King would have passed ; 

But, in Henry the Third's reign, the Barons rebelled, 
And the system was altered, at last. 

It then was arranged that four Knights, of each Shire, 

The people's desire should express ; 
And, by voting in Parliament, earnestly strive 

Any radical wrong to redress. 

But, as years and improvements rolled rapidly on, 

The number was found much too small ; 
And the large manufacturing towns that were raised. 

Were sending no Jfembers at all. 

k- 

Many Boroughs,, at .this time, were gone io decay. 
That retained the great privilege still ; 

And several were often possessed by one man — 
Who could give or sell places, at will. 

ThoB, ix^gny were chosen unfit for the task. 
Whose opinions were never quite &ee ; 

"Not men of such honour or talent, as those 
Who make laws for a nation should be. 

Now, this .bad been thought inconsistent and wrong. 
And a change they felt really required ; 

And ao-this. '' Reform Bill" was meant to express 
WbatJba..¥oice of the People desired. 

But, as every great question, like this one, indeed. 
Which the interest of thousands involved. 

Host tfldcernrany months to arrange and debate, — 
It was some time ere this was resolved. 
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With the deepest anxiety every one watched, 
Tilly at lengthy it passed rapidly through — 

Qn the Seventh of June gained the Eoyal assent, 
Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-Two. 

The news was received with a national joy, 
For their hopes of Eefonn were secure ; 

Illuminations throughout the whole kingdom took 
place. 
And large dinners were made for the poor. 

The rich also shared the festivities, too— 
Earl Grey, Lord John Eussell, and aU. 

Whose exertions had really promoted the cause. 
Were invited to dine at " Guildhall." 

We now will return to "Don Pedro," once more, 
Who had been, in the meantime, deposed ; 

He had organized, too, a superior force. 
And his brother, *' Don Miguel," opposed. 

He received great assistance fromEngland and France, 

And several struggles ensued ; 
The Usurper was captured by Admiral Napier, 

And from Lisbon was hotly pursued. 

They drove him completely from Portugal, then. 

When safety in exile he found. 
Soon after his conquest, ** Don Pedro" expired, 

And his daughter, as Queen, was then crowned. 

The great Irish question was next in debate, 

By *' Daniel 0*ConneU" proposed ; 
Who was bent on repealing the Union, it aeemB, 

But which measure was finnly opposed. 
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It occupied sereral Sessions, indeed, 

And excited the public mind ; 
"Wliile the Ministers all disagreed on the point, 

And several their office resigned. 

But, when Earl Spencer^died, and Lord Althorp was 
raised 

By inheritance, then, to the Peers ; 
His Majesty thought it a moment to act, 

And dismissed all the rest, it appears. 

Sir Eobert Peel was appointed the Premier next. 

Whose useful and brilliant career. 
In the annals of England, must ever shine forth 

As a meteor, resplendent, and clear. 

The state of Canada, also, some interest claimed, 
Which had thought, by one masterly stroke, 

To accomplish her freedom, and cast on one side 
The power of the British yoke. 

But an adequate force was by Government sent. 
And the fierce insurrection was quelled ; 

The disaffected to order were shortly reduced, 
And to measures of peace were compelled. 

There were several other political feuds. 
Which occurred at the close of this reign ; 

All deeply important to England, no doubt, 
Not requisite here to explain. 

In Jane, Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-Seven, 
The whole nation was thrown into gloom ; 

For the Monarch, so truly and justly beloved, 
Was in sorrow consigned to the tomb. 
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Andy daring the seven years, King William reigned, 
England's interests were ever his law ; 

Aod the only one, thronghont the history, we find, 
In which there was no foreign war. 

Amongst the events of this pfosperous time. 

The most noble remains to be told — 
A law passed to free the Colonial Slaves, 

And prevent them again being sold. 

Bat as this, through a course of a great many years. 

Had become an established trade ; 
The Government raised an enormous sum. 

Which the ''holders* " great losses repaid. 

The first Bailway was opened, and really produced 

An excitement unheard of before ; 
But now every town has its Station, and Line, 

And Stage Coaches are thought of no more. 

'* Electric Telegraphs*' also, were first introduced, 
By which messages now are conveyed 

In a very minutes, some hundreds of miles, 
To accelerate commerce and trade. 

That useful, and very large body of men, 
Called ''Police," were first organized, too; 

To whose able exertions, in seasons of need, 
Much merit is frequently due. 

Amongst the great Writers, who flourished jost now. 
Was the talented " Sir Walter Scott ;" 

The works of whose truly astonishing pen 
Will never, I think, be forgot. 
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George Colman, O'Keefe, with Coleridge, and Crabbe, 
All of whom you have heard of before ; 

"Mrs. Kemans/' whose poetry speaks to the heart, 
Together witii "Hanndk Moore.'* 

Baron Cuvier, the eminerif zoologist, too, 

"With whom very few can compete ; 
And the knowledge which he has conveyed to the 
world 

May some day afford you a treat. 

Our great '' National Schools*' were commenced in 
this reign, 

In which the poor man, if he tries. 
May discover that " knowledge is frequently power," 

And that aU who have talent may rise. 




VICTORIA ALEXANDRINA. 

Now Victoria Alexandrina ia next. 
Our present and mucli-beloved Qaeen ; 

Onl7 daughter of Edward, the late Duke of Kent, 
Whose deacent you already have seen. 
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At the age of Eighteen, she ascended the Throne, 
When a true British welcome she found ; 

And in Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-Eight, 
'Midst national rejoicing, was crowned. 

In Eighteen Hundred and Eorty, her marriage took 
place, 

With Prince Albert, — ^long may he be spared, — 
The Prince of Saxe Coburg and Qotha, with whom. 

Her heart's best affections are shared. 

They've a numerous family, gentle, and kind. 

In goodness and purity reared ; 
And thus no alarm for the future is felt, 

No dispute of succession is feared. 

But here my poor efforts must come to a close. 
Though I might on their great virtues dwell ; 

But the mighty events of this reign must be left. 
For more able historians to tell. 

Both science and learning have made rapid strides. 
And have reached an unbounded extent ; 

For wherever improvement or talent is shown. 
Our Queen has her sympathy lent. 

In One Thousand, Eight Hundred, and Fort j -Three, 
The Thames Tunnel was opened complete ; 

A wonderful atnicture, built under the Thames, 
Which appears like a beautiful street. 

That astonishing Palace of Glass, at Hyde Park, 
In Eighteen Hundred, and Fifty One ; 

Which the Queen, and her Consort, so highly approved. 
And such wonders for England has done. 
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The day it was opened will ne'er be forgot, 

Por the flags of all nations unfurrd ; 
And our Queen was acknowledged, 6y thousands of 
hearts, 

To be Sovereign, that day, of the World. 

Great portions of which were to Sydenham removed^ 

And skillfully raised up again ; 
To assist in completing that beautiful place, 

Which we trust, may, for ages, remain. 

For the habits and customs of cities long lost. 

And their curious workmanship, too. 
By the skill of the artist, is strangely revived. 

And, like magic, brought back to your view. 

And those creatures of antediluvian date. 

Are, in plaster, so truly restored — 
That all who will study Geology, now, 

May find an abundant reward. 

But my ablest efforts are useless, indeed. 

To even attempt to explain — 
The wonderous improvements in Science and Art, 

Which distinguish Victoria's reign. 

But the highest ambition I ever have felt^ 
Which you know I have told you before ; 

Has been but to tempt you to read for yourselves, 
And increase your desire to know more. 

In conclusion, I beg the great blessing of Bom, 

Supreme in His glory above, 
To preserve our dear Sovereign, for many long yearsi 

Still to reign in the Nation's love. 



^ 
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